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LABOUR IN POLITICS’ 


By A. H. Raskin 


O one was more stunned by the outcome of the American Presi- 
dential election than the trades union leaders who contributed so 
largely to Mr. Truman’s victory. 

They had entered the campaign with a sense of defeat that few made 
any effort to conceal. In May and June they did their utmost to persuade 
leaders of the Democratic party to substitute General Eisenhower or 
Supreme Court Justice Douglas for Mr. Truman. When these efforts 
failed and Mr. Truman won the nomination, they threw themselves into 
the campaign with little hope that they could block the election of 
Governor Dewey. 

This feeling of despair was intensified by the conviction that large 
numbers of labour and liberal votes would be drawn away from the 
Democratic nominee by the third party candidacy of Henry A. Wallace. 
In the minds of many labour leaders, it was more important to keep 
down the vote for Wallace than it was to waste funds and effort on what 
seemed a hopeless fight for Harry Truman. 

Nevertheless, a substantial majority of the top officers of both the 
American Federation of Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions decided to throw in their lot with Mr. Truman. The primary 
burden of persuading citizens to enrol and vote fell upon the unions. 
The Democratic party, short of funds and split internally over the civil 
rights issue, did little to advance the cause of its own candidate. Mr. 
Truman’s success on Election Day was primarily attributable to the 
vigour of his own campaign and to the work done in his behalf by 
organised labour. 

The most surprising aspect of the vote to the trades union leaders 
was the extent to which their advice was heeded by the rank-and-file 
of union members. Labour’s greatest political effectiveness in the past 
has been in the campaigns in which Franklin D. Roosevelt was a candi- 
date. His personality and programme attracted the allegiance of 


1 This is the first article in the second series of The American Attitude. 
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American workers by the millions. Many union leaders were frankly 
sceptical of their ability to sway votes without the Roosevelt magnetism 
to lean on. 

The outcome of the Truman election has made it plain that labour’s 
political strength in the United States is not chained to personal glamour. 
American workers are interested in programmes and they are prepared 
to use their ballots as a weapon when they feel their rights are endangered. 

As is usual in American elections, it was the negative, rather than 
the positive, elements in the programmes of the two major political 
parties that were primarily responsible for the unexpectedly great out- 
pouring of labour votes for Mr. Truman. The President promised to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley law, whereas Governor Dewey gave his endorse- 
ment to the law which labour regards as the chief menace to its future 
security. 

Hand in hand with this went the potency of Mr. Truman’s allegations 
that a Dewey victory would mean abandonment of the New Deal and 
a transfer of power in the nation to the forces of Wall Street and reaction. 
Not the least puzzling phase of the election was the success with which 
Mr. Truman used against Mr. Dewey the ‘ Wall Street’ label which 
Mr. Wallace tried with such notable lack of success to pin on Mr. Truman. 

On the positive side the political aims of American labour are exceed- 
ingly vague. The CIO feels government should be the active ally of 
labour in its quest for improved living and working standards. The 
AFL, which has a more acutely developed distrust of statism, would 
prefer to have Government stand outside the processes of collective 
bargaining, except for the protection of the basic right to organise and to 
strike. 

Both organisations favour more generous social insurance provisions 
against the hazards of old age, unemployment and ill-health. Beyond 
this their interest in government-sponsored programmes for the benefit 
of workers becomes vaporous. The CIO is wholeheartedly for expansion 
of public power projects and for a rounded conservation programme. 
The AFL is less emphatically so. Both want the Government to guard 
against future economic depressions, but the AFL’s views are tempered 
by its fear that Government interference with economic processes will 
lead to Government control of both prices and wages. Wage regulation 
is opposed by all sections of the American Labour movement. 

On matters of foreign policy there is little difference between the 
AFL and the CIO. Both are enthusiastic supporters of the Marshall Plan 
and both are co-operating in its application. Both subscribe fully to the 
principle that there can be no ‘ appeasement ’ in the handling of differences 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. Both adhere to the 
United Nations as the primary hope for future international amity, yet 
both back the maintenance of a strong military posture by the United 
States as a deterrent to Soviet expansionism. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions, on which the AFL and CIO 
have been split, is fast ceasing to be a source of friction between them. 
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The CIO, which is an affiliate of the WFTU, concurs in the opinion of the 
British Trades Union Congress that the WFTU has become solely an 
instrumentality for the advancement of Soviet foreign policy. Accord- 
ingly, the withdrawal of the CIO from the WFTU is expected if the 
federation fails to accept the suggestion of the British unions that it 
suspend its activities for at least a year. 

One of the virtues of the recent election, in the opinion of American 
unions leaders, has been the degree to which it discredited and further 
isolated the minority of union officers who have been withholding support 
from the Marshall Plan. The weakness of the Communist wing of the 
Labour movement was made particularly apparent by the collapse of the 
Wallace movement. 

The Communist unions in the CIO made opposition to President 
Truman and the Marshall Plan the key issues in their fight with Philip 
Murray, national CIO president. However, the response of their own 
members to the Wallace candidacy was so cool that most of the leftist 
leaders decided even before the election not to risk their own jobs by 
seeking to put the unions officially on record for Wallace. The smallness 
of the Wallace vote—less than one-fifth the original claims of the party’s 
sponsors—emphasised the solidarity of American Labour in its resistance 
to Communist blandishments. 

The extreme right-wing of the American union movement also 
suffered a setback in the election results. The outstanding leader of 
this wing is John L. Lewis, the redoubtable leader of the United Mine 
Workers. Mr. Lewis called on the miners to cast out Mr. Truman but 
returns from the mining districts indicate his advice had little more 
effect than it did in 1940 when the pre-war isolationist urged his union 
to turn against Mr. Roosevelt. 

The election also throws a shadow across the progress of Dave Beck, 
chief of the West Coast teamsters and one of the rising leaders in the 
AFL. Mr. Beck, whose ideas are strongly flavoured with the philosophy 
of corporatism, helped induce the head of his union, Daniel J. Tobin, 
long the leader in rallying Labour support for Roosevelt, to switch over 
to the Dewey banner. 

Paradoxically, the attainment by organised labour of its maximum 
political effectiveness lessens, rather than increases, the likelihood for 
any nationwide approach to independent political action through the 
medium of a Labour party. Had the Democratic party been crushed in 
the last election and a period of repression against unions ushered in by 
the new Administration, there would have been intense pressure for | 
setting up by Labour of its own political machinery in all parts of the 
United States. 

As it is, Labour’s principal effort in the coming months will be to 
ensure that its voice is heard and heeded within the Democratic party, 
particularly on such matters as repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. With the 
influence of the Southern Democrats at low ebb because of the unsuccess- 
ful Dixiecrat rebellion, Labour feels it will receive a degree of attention 
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in Congress and the White House that it has not had since the early years 
of the New Deal. 

That does not mean, however, that there will be a complete relapse 
into the political inactivity that has been characteristic of most unions 
outside of election years. Both the CIO Political Action Committee and 
the AFL Labour League for Political Education intend to build continuing 
political organisations on state and local bases and to carry on year-round 
campaigns of political education for their members. 

Some unionists want to go beyond this and set up Independent Labour 
parties in key industrial states where union membership is most concen- 
trated. Illinois, California and Pennsylvania would be especially likely 
spots for such activity. New York State already has two parties of this 
type. One is the so-called American Labour party, which allied itself 
with Mr. Wallace’s Progressive party in the last election and which is so 
infected with Communist control that it has lost the adherence of all 
non-Communist unions. The other is the Liberal party, in which two 
AFL unions, the International Ladies Garment Worker’s Union and the 
Millinery Worker’s Union, are the mainsprings. 

The thought that animates those who advocate formation of new 
parties on a state-wide basis is that such parties can provide greater 
leverage for Labour in influencing the policies and the choice of candi- 
dates by the major parties. It is not expected at this time that such parties 
would put forward their own candidates except where both parties 
refused to designate an acceptable nominee. 

Even such limited plans for independent action are unpopular 
with most top leaders of the AFL and the CIO. They feel the United 
States is not ready for any counterpart of the British Labour party and 
that the principal result of third party action would be to reduce Labour 
to a minority status that would enable both major parties to ignore it 
with impunity. 

One thing is certain, Labour will never exert its complete influence 
in American political life until it can establish unity within its own ranks. 
The division between the AFL and the CIO has ceased to rest on any 
conflict in viewpoint over methods of organising unorganised workers, 
of whom there are still upwards of 25,000,000 outside the farms. 

The Communists, who used to exercise a disproportionate influence 
in the affairs of the CIO, have been removed as a major obstacle to a 
merger between the two groups. The AFL, as has been indicated, is 
somewhat more standpat in its economic philosophy than the CIO, but 
even here there are no insuperable barriers to unity. 

The chief thing that keeps the AFL and CIO apart is the vested 
interests represented by the jurisdictional claims of overlapping unions 
in the two groups. This makes itself felt most sharply in the question of 
finding places within a merged organisation for all the paid officers who 
now live off the union movement and who have no desire to be shaken 
out of their jobs. It also reflects itself in worry over who will be the 
No. 1 man in a combined organisation. 
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Mr. Lewis has designs on the job, but he has so utterly estranged 
himself from all his associates in the high command of American labour 
that any putsch on his part seems certain to fail. The AFL president, 
William Green, is seventy-five, and retains his present post only because 
the other members of the AFL executive council are unable to agree on a 
successor. Mr. Murray, the CIO president, is sixty-two, but the AFL 
is expected to baulk at any peace formula that would give the highest 
post to a representative of the group that seceded from the federation 
thirteen years ago. The railroad unions, which might be expected to 
come into a merged Labour movement, have no one to offer equal to the 
responsibilities of leading 17,000,000 organised workers. 

George Harrison, a member of the AFL executive council and 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway: Clerks, is perhaps the most 
likely choice for universal agreement, but considerations of health would 
probably make him unavailable. Walter P. Reuther, a CIO vice-president 
and head of the United Automobile Workers, is by all odds the most 
gifted of the younger Labour leaders, but his association with the CIO 
and the fact that his economic ideas are so advanced by the standards 
that prevail among most of his peers in American Labour rule him out. 

Actually, there is no present prospect that there will be peace 
negotiations between the AFL and the CIO of a sufficiently serious 
character even to raise the possibility of a merger. Both groups feel the 
election result has removed any immediate threat to Labour’s rights. 
They look forward to relatively little difficulty with employers in the 
next year and they expect an ‘ era of good feeling ’ in their relations with 
Congress and the President. Under these circumstances, it is unlikely 
that either group will do anything to alter the status quo in their mutual 
relations. 

Another obstacle to independent political action on an effective scale 
is the gulf between labour, farmers and the middle-class generally. 
Attempts to bind farmers and workers into organisations with common 
objectives have been notably unsuccessful in the United States. The 
same condition has existed insofar as Labour and unaffiliated groups of 
white-collar and professional workers and shopkeepers are concerned. 
There is little indication that any serious effort will be made to knit 
closer ties between Labour and either group in the period ahead. 

Also lacking is any long-range programme for the future of Labour, 
the future of America and the future of the world. The philosophy 
of American Labour is almost exclusively a bread-and-butter philosophy 
geared to the exigencies and the alarms of the moment. Little attention 
is given to deciding where Labour is going and why. Even less is given 
to where Labour ought to be going and how it is going to get there. 
This accounts for the indefiniteness of American Labour’s views on 
economic planning and nationalisation. 

In proud possession of the highest living standards in the world, 
American workers are worried about how to maintain the prosperity 
of the system from which they derive their prosperity. They recognise 
Vor, CXLIV.—No, 862. L* 
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that adoption of internal controls and extension of the effort to lift 
world standards through the Marshall Plan are essential to attainment 
of this objective. But there is no agreement and comparatively. little 
thought on the specifics of a programme for bulwarking the American 
economy and spreading its benefits more broadly. 

Despite these gloomy reflections, there are several portents of great 
hope. In the first place, the American people, with Labour in the van- 
guard, have given their Government a mandate to move forward along 
the lines of the original New Deal. They have repudiated both Com- 
munism and the sterile policy of fighting Communism through a policy 
of reaction and repression. 

What the workers of America have said in ringing terms is: We 
want to make our country a real beacon of Democracy, a citadel of 
freedom and economic opportunity, a friend and helpmeet to the freedom- 
loving people of the world. We want a Government that works for the 
benefit of all the people at home and abroad ; a Government that inspires 
but does not dictate; a Government that recognises that peace can be 
assured only when hope and plenty have replaced starvation and despair 
in the world in which we live. 

It is up to President Truman, to Congress and to the best minds in 
American Labour to come forward with a programme that will translate 
that shining dream into reality. 














POLLS AND PROPHECIES 
By Henry Durant 


HE forty-first Presidential Election in the United States has come 

and gone. Truman, not Dewey, will tenant the White House after 
January 20th next, and the prophets have red faces. All the prophets 
were wrong: oddly enough only the opinion polls are counted as 
casualties. An unblushing commentator, having elected Dewey in one 
of our Sunday papers without the formality of the voting, did not do 
penance for a day or by as much as a sentence. He jauntily turned his 
fluent pen to an authoritative assessment of the impact of Truman’s 
four more years. He is typical. Only Gallup had to sit at the wireless 
throughout the night and explain why he was wrong. 

Let’s get the facts on record and then examine them to see their 
implications. The result of the election and Gallup’s forecast are given 
below, in percentages : 


Result Forecast Difference 
Truman ‘ 50-0 44°5 5°5 
Dewey. . 45°8 49°5 3°7 
Wallace ; 21 4:0 19 
Thurmond . 21 2-0 ol 


Average difference : 2-8 per cent. 


Gallup has been considerably wider of the mark than that in the 
past. In the 1936 election his error was more than 6 per cent. and yet 
he was greeted as being remarkably accurate. On that occasion, it is 
true, he named the right man, Roosevelt, and on this occasion he named 
Dewey. That fact, of having named Dewey, is the only one the public 
are aware of, and many are prepared to inter the alleged corpse in the 
light of it. . 

But what does Gallup himself say on the criteria which should be 
applied to the work of opinion polls. Reading a paper before the New 
Haven Chapter of the American Statistical Association in April last, he 
said : 


Henry Durant, Ph.D., is Director of The British Institute of 
Public Opinion. 
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‘ Polling accuracy, from a scientific point of view, can be judged only by the 
deviation of the forecast from the actual percentage division of the vote, since 
the primary function of polls is not to tell in advance who is going to win an 
election, but to report as accurately as possible the division of opinion. No 
other viewpoint makes any sense. A poll might be successful in picking the 
winner, and still be 20 per cent. away from absolute accuracy. On the other 
hand a poll could possibly err by a fraction of 1 per cent. and still be on the 
wrong side.’ 


Accepting this test for the moment, what limits of accuracy did 
Gallup want applied to the polls? He answers. this question in his 
release to the newspapers giving his final figures. He there pointed out 
that in nearly 400 election forecasts of which very few had named the 
wrong candidate, the average error had been 3-9 per cent., and that over 
the past four years the average had dropped to 2°9 per cent. His aim, he 
said, was to try to improve on that figure. Reference back will show 
whether he achieved that aim. As a fact, he did, and it is no indictment 
to say that he should have done far better. Gallup could refer to the 
thirty-three election forecasts in each of which his error was 1 per cent. 
or less, in order to show that the poll can work with extreme accuracy. 
But he would never promise to repeat such performances: he claims. to 
be able to cluster around the bull, not to score a bull’s eye with each shot. 

If, when statistically examined, Gallup’s performance, whilst not 
glittering, is up to average, why should there have been this furore ? 
After the event we are all wise and it is clear that, in the light of Gallup’s 
own limits of accuracy, the figures he published did not entitle him to 


say without qualification that Dewey would be elected. Gallup set 
himself a margin of 2*9 per cent. If his forecast had been 2-9 per cent. 
too high on Dewey, the figure would be 46-6 per cent. If he had been 
2°9 per cent. too low on Truman, the figure would be 47-4 per cent.— 
and so Truman would almost certainly have been elected. Gallup’s 
forecast carried its own warning that the result was not in the bag, yet 
he failed to heed the warning. A letter in The Times, 9/11/48, says : 


“It is also true that some of the conclusions drawn from the results of opinion 
testing are not always moderately presented. . . . This cannot be held to 
condemn the method, but should warn all users and readers of opinion polling 
that the conclusions drawn must be stated with moderation and with reference 
to the statistical limitations involved . . . it is quite clear that Dr. Gallup’s 
results should have been put much more moderately and that, had he confined 
himself to stating what his results and their statistical limitations were, he 
would have saved himself a great deal of mortification.’ 


This is fair comment, and should be framed on the wall of every opinion 
researcher. 

However regarded, election forecasts are a hazardous and trying 
undertaking. Why then do opinion pollers stick their necks out? If 
they fail, or if they succeed, does that prove anything ? The first question 
is easily answered. The second is far more complicated. 

Election forecasts ate forced upon opinion polls by their main 
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clients—the newspapers. Newspapers want election forecasts because 
they make good ‘ copy’: the public like to read who is leading in an 
election fight, in spite of the fact that they, the public, do not regard 
elections as a horse race, and will continue to vote for their candidate 
even if they know that he will lose. Newspapers also want election 
forecasts in order to convince sceptical readers that the polls ‘ work,’ 
that their results are reliable. Opinion researchers do not regard election 
forecasting as their primary function; they would gladly jettison all 
forecasting and sleep more comfortably in their beds. 

This brings us to the second question, does success, or failure, in 
election forecasting prove anything? The short answer is not a great 
deal if the forecast is fairly accurate, quite a lot about that particular poll 
if it is a bad failure. To elaborate this reply it will be necessary to go 
into the mechanics of polls. 

Sampling is the basis of polls, just as it is for a large variety of other 
scientific researches.. To the man in the street, sampling is a mystery, 
but to paraphrase Oscar Wilde, it is a mystery without a secret. It is a 
perfectly straightforward procedure occurring in every kitchen when the 
housewife tastes the soup to see whether it is hot enough. She has 
tasted ‘a sample,’ and like a good sampler she takes care that the soup 
is well mixed, so that every drop has a chance of being the drop which 
happens to be chosen as the sample. If the housewife’s husband is a 
merchant he follows the same procedure when he is buying seed, cotton 
and other commodities. He dips at random into various bags and pulls 
out a handful to see what it looks like. ‘ Quality control ’ on the produc- 
tion line is based on sampling and has turned inspection itself into a 
productive process rather than a post hoc routine resulting in the con- 
demning of some of the items produced. All this is well understood, 
and daily people risk their commercial reputations and more important 
still, their fortunes, on information secured by sampling. It is only when 
sampling procedures are applied to human beings that eyebrows are 
raised and its relevance queried. Not so many doubts are raised when, 
for instance, human beings are sampled, weighed and measured, in order 
to build up the picture of the ‘average woman,’ as was done in the 
States on behalf of the dressmaking industry. When human beings 
are sampled in order to ascertain their habits and opinions, then the 
sampling itself becomes suspect and the results often dismissed as worth- 
less. Presumably this objection to sampling arises from the fact that it 
involves classifying each person, and all of us have an instinctive dislike 
to being pinned on to the interviewer’s clipboard and labelled ‘ Male, 
40-50, AB income group, professional worker, Area 1.’ All our interest- 
ing facets, physical and personal, are stripped off us and we are left with 
the barest skeleton of ourselves as a social being. Is this dislike, however 
understandable, justified in the sense that the process of sampling has 
no validity when used to secure opinions ? 

Experience suggests that the answer is an emphatic ‘ No,’ but first 
let us describe how sampling is done. 
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The proper method of sampling is a matter for much discussion 
amongst opinion researchers, but in practice there is general agreement 
on using what is named ‘ quota sampling.’ Its name comes from the 
fact that the end result is for each interviewer to get a quota which has 
to be completed in the course of the day’s interviewing. The choice 
of the men and women to fill the quota is largely left to the interviewer, 
who, however, is guided by the ‘ controls’ supplied from the centre. 
In this country these controls relate to region, sex, age, social (economic) 
grouping. 

Region: Great Britain is divided into a number of regions, whose 
populations are known from official statistics. For many surveys 
Scotland is treated as one region: 10-5 per cent. of the total population 
live there. Hence, 10-5 per cent. of our interviews must be made in 
Scotland, and similarly for all other regions. Our system is to use 
resident, part-time interviewers, so simply by choosing the interviewers 
for each survey, 150 are used each time out of our list of 600 living in 
every part of the country, the geographical distribution is simultaneously 
achieved. 

Sex : Care must be taken to get the proper proportion of men and 
women in the sample, since they do not always think alike on all subjects. 
Their views seldom diverge widely and sometimes they are identical, 
but to take care of those instances where the opinions of men and women 
are opposed it is necessary to ensure that both are included among the 
sample interviewed. 

Age: Opinion polls are usually confined to adults—the voting 
population. For sampling, the public are broken up into age groups, 
generally 21-29, 30-49, 50-64, 65 and over. Official statistics give the 
proportion falling into each group and these proportions must be adhered 
to in building up the sample. Thus, for instance, if 10 per cent. of 
adults are between the ages of 21 and 29, then 10 per cent. of our interviews 
must be with persons between 21 and 29. 

Social (economic) grouping: ‘This is by far the most difficult of the 
controls to build up and to apply. British census figures are so inadequate 
in comparison for instance with American statistics, that they provide 
no basis at all for dividing the population into any kind of social or 
economic groups which are useful for surveys. The position is further 
complicated by the fairly clear-cut relationship which existed between 
income and social status prior to the war having disappeared in these 
days of full employment. Hence there is no handy, straightforward 
guide such as the size of the income for pigeon-holing people ; recourse 
must be had to the much vaguer concept of social standing. The main 
guide in judging this is the nature of the person’s occupation. Another 
complication is the necessity of classifying each person according to the 
standing of the chief wage-earner in the family. The need for this compli- 
cation will be appreciated when cases are considered such as a housewife 
or an unmarried daughter living with her parents. 

Difficult as is the situation, it is probably true that we have a more 
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homogeneous population in this country than in any other. Our farming 
population is small, roughly 5 per cent., compared with America’s 
25 per cent. Our population does not have to be sorted on the basis 
of whites and others, but in the States care must be taken that the 
proper number of coloured persons are included. There is some difference 
in opinions in Britain according to the size of community. The differences 
are comparatively slight, whereas in a country such as France they are 
exceedingly marked. Little care need be taken to control the proportions 
of members of the various religious denominations which are included 
in the sample, since once more the differences in opinions, which do exist 
on most points, do not amount to much, statistically speaking. In 
Holland, on the other hand, sharp differences emerge when replies are 
grouped by the denomination of the person answering. 

Taking the comparatively simple position that is to be found in 
Britain, an opinion poll interviewer will be given a quota which reads 
like this. Total of interviews, 20; the number usually given to each 
interviewer. Area, North Kensington: Men, 10, women, 10: 21-29, 3 ; 
30-49, 8; 50-64,6; 65 and over 3 : Upper group (social) 2 ; middle, 5 ; 
lower, 11; very poor, 2. The interviewer finds the persons fitting into 
these categories, putting the questions to them, and completing for each 
interview a form on which the questions are printed. 

Why should persons selected on the basis of purely objective criteria 
—-place of residence, sex, age, social standing—be representative of the 
public in all its shades of subjective viewpoints ? Perhaps the question 
should be re-phrased to ask ‘ how do we know that they are?’ and the 
answer has to be that ‘ experience justifies the belief.’ Expressing that 
in more technical language, much detailed analysis has shown that 
correlations are most consistently found between the characteristics 
listed and differences in opinions. People could be selected according to 
innumerable criteria: there is sense, however, in using only those which 
help to differentiate between groups in such a way that opinions are most 
often found to divide along the same lines. Putting the possible criteria 
through such a test results in the elimination of all except those 
mentioned. 

Having caught your hare, the critic will ask, how do you know that 
he will play ball ? To unmix the metaphors, how do we know that the 
person interviewed will tell the truth? The answer is simple. Telling 
the truth is nearly always the easiest reaction to the questions put and is, 
therefore, the course adopted almost without exception. The exceptions 
are in those instances where prestige is involved and the man or woman 
being interviewed becomes concerned with putting their best foot 
forward. It is easier to lie than to admit that they do not attend church 
regularly, or that they did not vote in an election. 

Researchers are well aware of such pitfalls and have developed 
techniques for dealing with them. As an example, a recent enquiry 
made in this country to ascertain the extent of church-going asked 
about all other types of activities, thus leaving the respondent completely 
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unaware of the real purpose of the enquiry and church-going was recorded 
only when volunteered in reply to ‘ Anything else you did ?’ 

The unsatisfied critic will press further. ‘ You admit then that your 
results are dependent upon asking the proper questions. And how do 
you know that the truth is in the public?’ These two pertinent queries 
are closely related. We have shown that where social prestige is involved 
the truth is concealed unless the researcher is skilful enough to uncover 
it. But there is a large class of instances where, however skilful the 
questioning and however co-operative the respondent, his answers must 
be accepted with caution because of the nature of the topic about which 
the questions are being asked. Intentions, in any field, are a classic 
example. Asking what a person is doing at the moment will produce 
the most reliable answers. Asking what he did yesterday will already 
introduce an element of unreliability because memory has to come into 
play. Asking what he intends to do to-morrow is the least reliable, 
because who really knows, who can guarantee the ‘ truth’ of his inten- 
tions ? 

Election forecasting has, therefore, to be based upon what is recog- 
nised by researchers as a comparatively unreliable form of questioning. 
But this is not the only danger present. The problem of the turn-out, 
the number of voters who will actually go to the polling booths, is a 
hazard which assumes gigantic proportions especially in American 
elections, and which simply is not present at all in other forms of opinion 
surveys or in market research. In the recent Presidential election, only 
one-half of the possible voters voted, proportionately the lowest turn-out 
fora century. In making an election forecast, therefore, skilled judgment 
has to be exercised in estimating the size of the turn-out and in weighting 
the results accordingly. From this it follows that great accuracy is pure 
luck, moderate accuracy, when long sustained, is due to skill, and a bad 
failure shows a lack of skill. But because of the presence of problems 
needing to be solved before an election result can be predicted, which 
problems do not arise in other types of surveys, it is illegitimate to argue 
that these other types of surveys stand condemned. 

All this can be stated very shortly. Gallup has taken a fall. But 
the system of enquiry, the method of surveys with which the name 
Gallup is now synonymous, stands unimpaired. It is a definite and 
important addition to the armoury of present-day society for establishing 
facts in very differing realms. It was recently decided to estimate the 
population in an area in East Africa by means of sampling, it being 
argued by the experts that not only was it quicker and cheaper than a 
census, but that the results would be more reliable than those of a complete census. 
Thus the wheel has turned full circle and sampling is being vindicated. 
Researchers now have thrust upon them the responsibility not only of 
using their instrument of investigation skilfully, but also of bearing very 
clearly in mind their duty to the public to explain its limitations and to 
indicate those places where its results must be handled with reserve, and 
those where a high degree of reliability can be expected. 
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INDUSTRIAL INCENTIVES AND 
MORALE' 


C. A. Mace 


N the long discussion, among scientists and industrialists, of the 

problems of incentives we have reached a point at which it is convenient 
to distinguish the lack of knowledge from the lack of will to act on what 
we already know. There is still much that we do not know, but it is 
possible to be not less impressed by the extent to which we fail to apply 
what is well established. Of the things we know, or as good as know, 
two sorts of example may be selected. 

On the technical and scientific plane, we can fairly claim to know 
facts of the following kind. We know that, given a general willingness 
to work, and a general will to co-operate with others, there is for any 
industrial operation an optimum level of effort at which maximum 
production can be maintained without ill-effects to the worker through- 
out the working weeks and throughout the working years. When we 
do not know what this optimum level of effort is, we know at least how 
to ascertain it. We know a fair amount about many of the conditions 
which militate against the maintenance of this level of effort, and we 
know quite a deal about the conditions which raise efficiency above the 
average levels of performance actually observed. Some of this know- 
ledge is applied. Some is not. Some is applied in an awkward and in- 
effective way. Take, for example, our knowledge about the effects of 
setting a target for production. We know that the performance of a 
worker is increased—without ill-effects on the worker—if he accepts a 
target of performance which requires a certain effort but an effort within 
his capacity, and adjusted to the conditions under which he has to do 
his job. Why has not this knowledge been generally applied ? 

True enough, we have heard a good deal about ‘ production targets ’ 
on a national scale. Some might say that we have heard enough to be 
heartily sick of them, and doubts have not unreasonably been expressed 
about their value. If they are ineffective, their ineffectiveness springs 
in part from extremely simple and extremely obvious causes. Production 
targets are a feature of industrial planning. But why is it that the best laid 
plans of mice and men ‘ gang aft agley’? One reason is that man (the 


1 This article contains in substance one of the papers in the discussion of The Nature of 
Incentives in Section J (Psychology), at the meeting of the British Association at Brighton. 


Professor Mace is Director ff the Department of Psychology in 
Birkbeck College. 
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mice may be wiser) is apt to think in terms of what he calls ‘ over-all 
planning ’ and of the setting of national targets. But the effectiveness of 
a prescribed target depends upon the degree to which the target is 
personal, proximate and precise. If we are going for targets at all we 
must go for targets all the way down the industrial hierarchy and all the 
way along the production line. It is not enough to have targets for the 
nation in 1949. We must have targets for John Smith, targets for to- 
night, targets for every day, and every day targets for twelve o’clock and 
targets for five. 

Here, as elsewhere, failure has resulted from those defects in organi- 
sation which prevent the diffusion of policies and plans down through 
all the industrial ranks and along all the industrial lines. Here, as else- 
where, the strength of the chain is the strength of the weakest link. 
An ‘ over-all plan’ is effective just in so far as each man knows and is 
willing to play his part, so far as each man accepts responsibility for an 
individual assignment. A plan is effective so far as—to use current 
psychological jargon—each man’s ‘ ego is involved,’ in the achievement 
of a goal that is personal, proximate and precise. 

These contentions can claim some measure of scientific validation ; 
and they admit, in principle, of detailed confirmation at the bench. They 
constitute a part—perhaps not the most important part—of the body of 
scientific knowledge which is relevant to the problem of incentives, the 
knowledge that we have not sufficiently applied. 

There are, however, other facts—facts of an entirely different order— 
which we surely know but on which we do not act in the most effective 
way. At the conference at Leamington under the auspices of the Division 
of the British Association for Social and International Relations of 
Science, Mr. Alec Rodger made the following observation : 


‘Current literature dealing with human relations is littered with papers 
which could never have been written if the authors had been humble enough 
to study the moral philosophers of past centuries. Thoughtful discussion of 
human rights and privileges, duties and responsibilities was their everyday 
meat ; and we have much to learn from them in our present-day consideration 
of the problems of human relations in industry.’ 


A statement of this kind made at a scientific meeting is apt to be met 
by that respectful silence which the scientist feels enlightened ancestor- 
worship is entitled to receive. But surely this observation is entitled to 
something more than that. It deserves to be followed up. 

It will need to be followed up sooner or later if we are to establish 
some of the basic preconditions upon which the application of existing 
technical knowledge in the last resort depends. The application of 
existing knowledge concerning the conditions of optimum effort pre- 
supposes a general basis of co-operation, a general willingness to work, 
and a readiness to experiment with new ways of doing a job. It is 
partly because these preconditions are not realised that so much useful 
information lies buried and unused in the technical monographs and 
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reports. Growing recognition of this fact has led to the present shift 
of interest from the study of the worker in relation to his work to the 
study of the worker in his human relations. It is upon this field that the 
wisdom of the ancients most directly bears. But it is not only the profes- 
sional moral philosophers who have things of interest to say regarding 
human motivation. Not less important things have been said by political 
reformers and religious teachers. 

Admittedly, politics and religion are controversial subjects; and 
scientists are anxious to avoid emotional embroilments. But before they 
take evasive action let them first note one extremely curious fact. The 
things that are said by political and religious-minded thinkers, that are 
most relevant to the theory of incentives, are not to all appearances 
controversial at all, but are matters of universal agreement among moral 
philosophers, religious teachers of every persuasion, and among political 
thinkers of every school and party. Allowing for differences in idiom, 
all these different sorts of people say what Kant has enshrined in the 
formula that ‘ every man should be treated as an end in himself and not 
merely as a means.’ This at least would seem to be implied by the 
statement that a man should be treated as a child of God and an immortal 
soul, or by saying that he should not be treated as a mere commodity, 
or as a wage-slave, or as a mere number, or a cog in a wheel. The 
Kantian formula may be selected as one that is fairly neutral as between 
parties and schools, and as one that looks as if it might be expressed in 
scientific terms. It is in fact approximately so expressed when it takes 
the form not of a precept but of the factual statement that treating operatives 
in industry as ends in themselves would enhance morale and so increase production. 

Surely this statement is one that cannot just be received in respectful 
silence and then completely ignored. If it be false, it should be openly 
contested ; if it be doubtful, it should be made a matter for investigation ; 
if it be true, then it should be acted on. But here we note another 
extremely curious fact. Whilst everyone seems to think that they know 
this proposition to be true, no one seems to ask: What, if it be true, 
shall we do about it ? 

What can be the cause of this volitional paralysis ? It may help if 
the problem be stated in a concrete form. Allied Explosives Ltd., let 
us suppose, is a large and well-run concern. It has enlightened manage- 
ment with a progressive labour policy. But one of the directors tables a 
motion on the board to the following effect: That as from Monday next 
every employee of the firm shall be treated as an end and not as a means. It is 
not difficult to imagine the anxiety this motion would engender in each 
of his co-directors. The length of the faces on this very enlightened 
board would be exceeded only by the breadth of the grin that would 
stretch from end to end along the whole production line. 

Or to bring the problem nearer home. Suppose that two or three 
scientists of suitable status and repute formally asked the Council of the 
British Association to set up a research committee to investigate the 
probable effects upon production which would follow the adoption of 
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a systematic policy of treating operatives in industry as ends and not 
as means. What tiresome people the movers of this resolution would 
be thought to be. And not without reason. There are, in fact, real and 
genuine difficulties in the way of presenting to a board of directors or 
to a scientific body any resolution of this kind. But we shall not get to 
the root of the problem of incentives without first obtaining a clearer 
understanding than we yet possess of what these difficulties are. 

In part it is a matter of getting clearer than we are about the social 
functions of different groups and organisations within the body politic. 
The board of directors might say that it is not its function to act in the 
sort of way that the resolution demands. The scientists might say that 
it is not within their competence. Both might say that this is a question 
for organised religion ; but if organised religion took what might appear 
to be the obvious action, it might be accused of meddling outside its 
province. Whose job is it to take the required action ? 

In effect, Mr. Balchin raised an issue of this kind when he appealed 
to psychologists ‘to stop trying to manage other peoples’ factories.’ # 
If, in point of fact there are psychologists so engaged they should, of 
course, be asked to stop. But if psychologists should not, who should, 
manage other people’s factories ? Or, to put the issue in a less question- 
begging form : How can responsibility for the good conduct of industry 
be best distributed ? 

It is a sociological fact of interest that the autonomy of the owner- 
manager belongs only to the past. For good or ill, and for ever, industry 
will be subject to the pressures of external controls, external propaganda 
and advice. It is in the painful throes of adjusting itself to this fact. 
There are many parties involved; the actual owners, those directly 
responsible for the details of management, those who work with their 
hands, science as organised for the exercise of its ‘ social functions,’ 
education, the State and organised religion ; and all these parties are in 
course of revising their conceptions as to what their responsibilities are. 

Little need be said about the function of the owners. Their respon- 
sibility is in the main to take the best advice, and this advice will come 
from some of the other parties involved. Clearly, too, it is the function 
of management to manage ; but what is not so clear is where manage- 
ment shall look for specialised and technical assistance, nor how far 
management must itself participate in the exercise of specialised technical 
functions. There is, no doubt, a strong case for the view that scientists 
should concentrate on fundamental research. There is certainly a 
distinction to be drawn between the functions of science and the functions 
of management, but it is equally certain that fundamental research in 
industrial psychology cannot be conducted entirely outside the factory. 
Hence it impinges upon the deliberations in the board-room and upon 
the day-to-day work of the managerial staff. The difficult thing is not to 






® Vide, The Nature of Incentives by Nigel Balchin, the Nineteenth Century and After, November, 
1948. 
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establish a general principle but to determine its mode of application in 
particular situations—to translate the principle into administrative terms. 

The sort of research which can be of the best use to industry is 
research conducted by scientists and the management working together. 
The scientists so occupied will need more than a superficial knowledge 
of industrial organisation and the managers so engaged will need more 
than a superficial knowledge of scientific method. Given a close col- 
laboration of this kind programmes of research could be put into commis- 
sion which at present seem quite fantastic. 

Reduced to simple terms, the problem of incentives has a twofold 
nature. It is in part a question of devising special procedures and 
techniques, such for example as systems of remuneration based on time 
and motion study. It is also in part—in much larger part—a question 
of changing social attitudes in members of working groups; and this 
cannot at present be done by specialised procedures and techniques. 
This, no doubt, would be in part the source of anxiety on a board of 
directors confronted with the resolution that as from Monday next every 
individual in the firm should be treated as an end in himself. 

‘ What does this mean,’ the works manager would ask, ‘ in admini- 
strative terms ? Who does what on Monday morning that he did not do 
on the Friday before?’ The answer to the works manager’s question 
turns on two different sorts of fundamentals. The first is the theoretically 
fundamental, and this part of the answer would be given, in the rough, 
along the following lines. 

There are two sorts of casual processes to be observed in an organic 
whole such as an individual or a group. One is the sort of process in 
which a cause is introduced and the consequent effect is quickly seen. 
The other is the sort of process in which we can only observe the effect 
of slowly acting causes, as in the process of growth. Take, for example, 
the healing of a wound. An accident occurs, an artery is severed and the 
blood flows. A ligature is applied and the flow dries up. To apply a 
ligature is to use a ‘ technique.’ But we have then to wait for the wound 
to heal. This is a matter of slowly acting causes. All that we can do is to 
provide good nursing and apply principles of hygiene. The worst 
happens when poor techniques are combined with defective nursing and 
hygiene. 

To this there is a parallel in industrial situations. Good morale is 
the product of two sorts of causes—good techniques and a sort of social 
nursing and hygiene. A change in attitude is rather like the healing of a 
wound. The attitudes with which we have to deal are, in fact, of the 
nature of mental and social wounds, the trouble having been that we 
have in the past combined defective industrial techniques with the 
poorest forms of social hygiene. Our techniques and our nursing have 
inflamed the wound. Of this perhaps the most concrete evidence is in 
the use that we have made of ‘ time and motion study.’ It is difficult to 
assess the degree to which resentment at the stop-watch has contributed 
to the growth of attitudes unfavourable to good industrial relations, 
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but it cannot be inconsiderable. This, of course, is not to say that motion 
study is wrong. . It well may be entirely right in principle, and entirely 
wrong in the way in which the principle is applied. It has been so applied 
as to engender two opposed effects—an immediate enhancement of 
production and the creation of attitudes unfavourable to production in 
their long-term effects. 

The case may also serve to illustrate the second kind of fundamental 
issue presented by the works manager’s question: ‘ Who does what on 
Monday morning that he did not do before ?’ 

Scientific hypotheses applicable to industry must in the last resort 
be stated in administrative terms. ‘ Every individual in the firm shall 
be treated as an end in himself and not a means.’ ‘ Fine,’ we say, ‘ but 
what do we all do about it? What, for example, does the time-study 
man do on Monday morning that he did not do before ? Who shall tell 
him what to do on Monday morning ?” Not the psychologist. If the 
psychologist is to stop trying to run other people’s factories, he must 
stop trying to run the time-study department as well. Nor even is the 
function of management to say in detail what the time-study man is to do 
if each operative is to-be treated as an end and not as a means. It is the 
time-study man himself who has to discover how the general principle 
is to be applied. 

The situation is this. The psychologist may examine the general 
hypothesis that treating a man as an end in himself is good for morale. 
If he can test this hypothesis in the laboratory, this would be an excellent 
thing to do. If his results are positive, he has strengthened his general 
case. He can then suggest to management that the hypothesis is worth 
trying out under industrial conditions. Thereafter, if management 
agrees, the programme of research is one in which both science and 
management contributes its own specialised experience, its specific 
techniques, and its own distinctive type of precision. 

In the last resort, it is the responsibility of management and of 
industrial technicians to determine the details through which the hypo- 
thesis under examination can be translated into administrative terms. 
The scientist comes in again in another way—in defining the methods 
and the statistical procedures through which the results of the experiment 
can be assessed in a systematic and decisive way. 

Until we can get down to research of this kind, and research con- 
cerned with this sort of question, there is ground for the suspicion that 
we are only tinkering with the problem. We shall have ceased to tinker 
with the problem when programmes of research have been put into 
commission in which issues of policy and principle can be submitted to 
decisive scientific tests. The tests must be acceptable to statisticians and 
methodologists as theoretically sound and acceptable to experienced 
management as feasible in practice. 

The issues to be tested concern general policies with diverse applica- 
tions and many ramifications since there is no ‘ specific’ for poor morale. 
The problem of incentive is the problem of morale, and morale is the 
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summation of many effects. Good morale is the effect of good vocational 
guidance and good selection, the effect of systematic training explicitly 
designed to induce not only skill but the spirit of craftsmanship and of 
co-operation which can find expression even in the performance of 
mechanised and routine tasks, It is the effect of a complex of conditions 
which maintains that spirit even through many days of drudgery. It 
is of the essence of ‘ morale ’ as the term is used in an army that it should 
be resistant to the subversive influence of discomfort, misadventure and 
adversity ; and its industrial counterpart is equally resistant to the 
subversive influences of monotony, fatigue and frustration. In both 
cases this resistance depends upon absolute confidence in the intelligence 
and the good faith of those who are in positions of responsibility. There 
is a field for the exercise of intelligence on the part of those who occupy 
these positions in the application of scientific industrial psychology. 
The results of half a century’s research into industrial health and efficiency 
are there for those who wish to apply them. 

Here there is promise of a rich harvest, but rich harvests are reaped 
only when the soil has been fertilised. What, more than anything else, 
stands in the way of the effective application of scientific knowledge, 
existent or yet to be obtained, is lack of mutual understanding and 
confidence between those directly or indirectly involved in production. 
It is precisely at this point that both industry and science are confronted 
with the need to face simple ethical issues. What the moralist may 
describe as the ‘ rights of man’ present themselves to the industrial 
psychologist in the form of actual claims. The claims are stubborn facts 
with which he has to come to terms. We know from practical experience 
the sort of thing that happens when these claims are rejected. What we 
do not know, in a scientific way, is what would follow from an attempt 
to meet them. 

The time may not be ripe for tabling revolutionary motions for 
directors’ meetings, but the time is ripe enough for preliminary explora- 
tions. The job is one for men of good sense and men of goodwill who 
combine with good sense and goodwill practical experience and the 
technical equipment for the required investigation. Their terms of 
reference are: To study, so far as possible by judicious practical experi- 
ment, the effects in industry of a systematic attempt to ascertain and 
provide the underlying conditions of human co-operation for the ends 
of production, and of the conditions of satisfaction and contentment in 
the pursuit of these ends. 


(The subject of incentives will be further discussed in an article, to be 
published in the January issue, by Col. L. Urwick, managing director 
of a leading firm of organisation and management consultants.) 





OVERHAULING WESTERN UNION 
By Richard Goold-Adams 


ESTERN UNION needs to allot suitable places to both France 

and Western Germany. Each is a key State for any effective 
European federal structure. Yet they now represent twin question marks 
round which many of the other problems of Western Union revolve. 
On the one hand, France, which has acted as the very stairway to the 
Brussels Pact, is crumbling away with political dry rot. On the other, 
Western Germany is being nailed together again so quickly by its 
American economic sponsors that a decision about its future relations 
with the Western powers is daily becoming more urgent. Faced, 
however, with these two fundamental problems—the tragic decline of 
France and the rise of Germany—spokesmen for Western Union some- 
times seem to lack realism. 

A great deal has happened in the cold war between Russia and the 
West, since the Western Union Pact between Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxemburg was signed in Brussels on March 17th of this 
year, little more than nine months ago. One of the lasting effects of 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia—which itself acted as a spur to 
the Brussels signatories—was to bring the East-West struggle right out 
into the open. Now, with the Berlin blockade on UNO’s agenda, 
British and American delegates have been using language in the Security 
Council which some of them would scarcely have employed in private 
discussion in the days when the Brussels Pact was signed. Furthermore, 
even the passage of America’s Foreign Assistance Act in April now seems 
long ago : truly historic progress has been made this summer and autumn 
in the welding together of Western European economy. 

All this means that the background, against which the Foreign 
Ministers of Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg met 
in Brussels in March, has profoundly altered. Tendencies then practically 
hidden have developed so fast that, even though the Pact itself has grown 
in stature, it looks as if it had been outpaced by events after all. That 
this is not, of course, entirely true is proved by the hard and vitel work 
accomplished by the Military Committee of the Five Power Consultative 
Council set up under the terms of the Pact. We now have a combined 
Defence Staff under Lord Montgomery and a number of still secr=t 
arrangements about military equipment, tactics and training which were 
no more than dreams last March. Indeed without them there would 


Richard Goold-Adams is on the editorial staff of The 
Economist. 
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still be small chance of the much wider North Atlantic alliance which 
now seems to be on the horizon. 

But the Brussels Pact itself nonetheless seems to need re-examining. 
For one thing, the rapid development of the international arrangements 
in Paris for administering Marshall Aid have as yet prevented the Brussels 
Pact’s Economic Committee being formed at all; it has not seemed 
worthwhile. And for another, there is this fundamental question of 
membership. Is it now right to place so much faith in France ? Where 
should Germany stand? How vital are the Scandinavians and the 
Italians to any form of wider Brussels Pact that will really hold the 
Western European fort ? 

All these problems, of course, were latent, at least to some extent, 
when the birth of Western Union was registered in Brussels last March. 
But the change in circumstances since then has been so rapid that, in order 
to meet it, it is more necessary than ever to be perfectly clear what 
Western Union is really for. And this means, first of all, putting the 
whole train of events of the past three years in its proper perspective. 
This period, from the end of the war with Germany to the present day, 
may be divided for our purpose into three parts. The first was from 
the armistice in 1945 to July 1947, when Mr. Molotov flatly rejected 
Mr. Marshall’s newly-made offer of American economic aid to all Europe. 
The second was from July 1947 to January 1948, when Mr. Bevin made 
his Western Union speech in the House of Commons. And the third 
period, that which began last January, is the one in which we still find 
ourselves. 

The keynotes of the first period, it may be recalled, were attempted 
political co-operation with Russia, and emergency economic relief for 
Europe. And the basic point which emerges from them is that during 
those two years there was little impulse to form a Western Union at all. 
On the political side, none of the main events—such as the meetings of - 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, the Paris Peace Conference in July 1946, 
and the Anglo-French Treaty of Dunkirk in March 1947—none of these 
were directly influenced by active hostility between the West and Russia. 
It was characteristic of the time that the Dunkirk Treaty only named 
Germany as the possible aggressor; a year later, when it came to the 
Brussels Pact, that nomination was to be left open. It was, however, 

equally characteristic of this phoney period in the cold war that the 
Russians were tremendously busy in Eastern Europe consolidating their 
own hold over their satellites. As Communist parties plotted their ways 
to power, no less than eight interlocking mutual aid treaties were signed 
within the Soviet b/oc before the end of 1946. Finally, on the economic 
side, it was typical of this first period that UNO’s Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE) should be set up in Geneva with almost equal numbers 
from both West and East. In the event, its main achievement has been 
European coal rationing. 

The second period, we can now see, was one of transition. When 
Mr. Marshall made his famous offer to Europe, certain facts were only 
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just becoming plain. One was that the premise of Russian willingness to 
co-operate, on which Western policy had been based, was proving 
false. Another was that economic re/ief was not enough. If European 
economic revival was to stop Communism spreading in most of the 
countries of Europe, they all needed help in reconstruction, whatever 
the part they had played in the war. And the test-tube in which each 
of these two conclusions could be proved was Germany. 

But if the economic problem was now evident, the question of 
Western defence against the East had yet to be taken seriously. There 
seems little doubt, for instance, thet when the Marshall offer was made 
it was for purely economic reasons. The European Recovery Programme 
has only subsequently become an American political weapon of the first 
magnitude, an expeditionary force in the cold war. It was during the 
long trail through Congress that the measure first assumed an essentially 
political character—even if the Russians had made that assumption 
inevitable from the moment that they decided to reject and ultimately 
fight the Marshall Plan tooth and nail. 

The Committee for European Economic Co-operation (CEEC), set 
up in Paris in July 1947 after Mr. Marshall’s Harvard speech, was 
nevertheless a historic economic body in Western Europe. With its 
committees on food and agriculture, fuel and power, iron and steel, 
transport, timber, man-power, and the balance of payments, with its 
targets for Western European coal, steel, electricity and inland transport 
production, and with its report asking for $22,400 million for the sixteen 
participant nations by 1951, CEEC was the start of a big new idea. It 
represented a new technique of international collaboration, and one, 
moreover, which has certainly come to stay. 

A sound and rational Western European economy, and the best 
possible defensive system, consonant, on the one side, with the dangers 
it has to meet from Communism and, on the other, with the minimum 
reasonable economic disturbance in peacetime—these, then, are the 
answers to the question of what Western Union is for. And yet, however 
simple they may seem, there sometimes appears to be a danger that we 
may lose sight of them when considering just how best to set about 
Western Union now. 

Since Mr. Bevin’s famous speech of January 22nd, 1948, which 
ushered in the third post-war period, we have had three possible roads 
open to us. The first leads to an extension of the Brussels Pact proper. 
On the one hand, more European countries would join it. On the other, 
its own Economic Committee would be brought down off the shelf and 
made to function as it was designed to do, in the work of actually inte- 
gtating the economies of its member states. Economic union would then 
gradually develop into political federation. The second possible road 
before us, it is now clear, is the formation of a political side to OEEC 
(the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation) which has 
succeeded CEEC. The Americans want to use Marshall Aid to make 
the Western European nations get together politically as well as econo- 
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mically. People like the Italians, who fight shy of the Brussels Pact 
because it would commit them to too much, favour a political 
rapprochement through OEEC. What, it may be asked, could be better 
than this at this stage ? 

The third road is perhaps the one on which we seem to be travelling 
at the moment. It is signposted to North Atlantic Union. But it zigzags 
from time to time between the other two and has some very blind 
corners. For an Atlantic union implies.something very different either 
from the Brussels Pact or a political OEEC ; it is essentially a streamlined 
security alliance. Western Union on the other hand represents the idea 
of a new political entity. Some of the statesmen who started it at 
Brussels felt that it implied the beginning of a gradual sinking of 
sovereignty in a common organisation. That was why it had three faces 
—ilitary, economic and cultural—and that is why to-day it seems to 
need review if it is to make any progress against its altered background. 
In any case, the military guarantee and arms, which the United States 
and Canada are now expected to give to the Brussels Pact powers, will 
lose much of their effect in deterring the Russians if those powers them- 
selves are ineffectively united and arrayed. 

And here, after one further observation, we can take up again the 
point with which we started. This observation is that a political associa- 
tion of the OEEC powers does not at present look like being of much 
use in holding Western Europe for Anti-Communism. For all the 
good wishes that we would be right to bestow on such an association, it 
would be of very little military value. Economics is one thing, military 
defence another. OEEC is vital in its economic role of creating a 
prosperity in which the Communists cannot flourish. But the countries 
which happen to form OEEC are strategically indefensible as a single 
whole, given their present state of political division and military un- 
preparedness. 

No, the Brussels Pact must inevitably be the kernel of a West Euro- 
pean defence system. It really does represent the biggest advance so far 
made in the political integration of the West. And European powers 
wanting to join it must be accepted only if their accession represents a 
gain rather than loss, a source of strength rather than weakness. This 
is why the present state of the Pact’s membership is so important if it is 
to be of the maximum use. And this is why it is beginning to be felt 
that more attention should now be given to re-thinking its two most 
important problems—France and Germany. We should think of them 
specifically in the light of the West’s immediate needs, in terms both of 
economics and defence. 

To take the military aspect first, then, the issue should be faced, more 
frankly than it has been so far, that there is a big difference in defence 
risks between one country and another, and in particular between the 
British island and the European mainland. Rightly or wrongly, many 
continental Europeans believe that Western forces—presumably in the 
main, American, British and French—could not at present stop the 
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Russians short of the Channel ports, if they chose to march. Indeed, few 
would expect them halted before reaching the Pyrennees. It is generally 
believed that Western strategy has no alternative but to recoil at the first 
onslaught, gain time to mobilise both men and industries, and then go 
over to the attack. Atom bombs would make little difference to field 
operations—and in any case we might not use them. If that general 
picture is correct, then for people in Western Germany certainly and in 
France possibly—as well as Holland and Belgium—the prospect of a 
new war simply conjures up the thought of a new bout of prolonged 
enemy occupation. And it is no use people in Britain thinking out plans 
for Western Union unless they take this into account. One of the 
greatest problems, of course, in creating Western Union at all, as the 
French have been most keenly and logically aware throughout, is that of 
timing. The Americans say ‘ We will help you if you first unite among 
yourselves.’ The Europeans say ‘ We cannot afford to unite till we know 
how far you will help us.’ 

Men and women in Western Germany are still very cautious indeed 
about committing themselves to the West. On the one hand, the 
Western forces, which they see every day on their streets and high roads, 
inspire many of them with no confidence at all, as being militarily capable 
of standing up against the Russians. The Germans know the Russians. 
Nor, on the other hand, are Germans in the Western zones yet quite 
convinced that, even before it might come to a question of fighting, 
Western troops would not suddenly withdraw anyway, and leave them 
to dig their own graves with the Russians. 

In France equaily the overriding fear is of a new occupation. French- 
men have already tasted the power of the Communists in their own land. 
And for all the pretty speeches about Western Union, they are, to put it 
bluntly, unwilling to stick their necks out. According to some reports, 
if it looked like coming to an enemy occupation again, at least one 
Frenchman in every two would probably give in rather than fight. 

Here, then, the French and Germans are at one in distrusting Western 
Union. But let us consider them individually. One of the great stumbling 
blocks to any union against the Russians is the fact that two great wars 
have just split Europeans in bitter halves twice in a generation. And 
since 1945 the French have been entirely true to their national character 
in their attitude to Germany. They have insisted on a federal form of 
Government—as being the weakest kind—for the new Frankfurt admini- 
stration. They desperately want to retain effective international control 
of the Ruhr. Most Frenchmen resent the American policy of building 
up Western Germany economically, and they would strongly resist 
any tendency for this policy to spread to political fields. Yet a revival 
of Germany in some form is just what Western statesmen, including the 
French, have now got to face, if they are serious about doing all in their 
power to stop the Russan’s Drang nach Westen. 

The French have long been the most hesitant of the Big Three— 
America, Britain, France—in dealing firmly with Moscow. Paris is 
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hypnotised by its Communist fifth column—and understandably so. 
Yet, when it comes to facing the Berlin issue, for instance, can the 
French xeally afford to see Germany worked into the Communist camp ? 
If they do accept that prospect, they virtually abandon all idea of building 
up an anti-Russian Western Europe, with or without themselves as 
partners. A Communist Germany, with its frontier on the Rhine, would 
be an intolerable threat to a free and democratic West. 

It is an unfortunate fact that, whether positive or negative, the 
French part in Western Union is bound to be of primary importance. 
France’s geographical position, its honoured place in the history of 
Western Europe, its very size, all these factors make it a key state. And 
it is for this reason that the British have so far continued to act, in regard 
to the Brussels Pact, as if France were strong and stable. To admit 
that it is not, the British say, would be to invalidate practically the whole 
Pact. On a similar basis, the Americans have so far gone on pouring 
ERP dollars into a bankrupt French economy. Yet it is just that question 
of French stability which should now be faced. Can either Western 
Union or the European Recovery Programme afford to go on backing a 
France that is so dangerously likely to let them down ? 

The first whispers that they cannot have already come from Washing- 
ton. Indeed Mr. Truman’s return to power has amplified them. It 
means, people say, that General Clay will remain the deus ex machina of an 
American pro-German policy, which would have been reversed if Mr. 
John Foster Dulles had become Secretary of State. At the same time, 
some U.S. officials are reported to believe that the only jolt which could 
bring French politicians to their senses is that America should shut off 
Marshall aid to France altogether. Such a drastic step would play right 
into the Communists’ hands. But it may well be argued that it is better 
to do so now than later. If, for instance, the deepest secrets of Western 
defence plans and methods are to be shared with France, and the Com- 
munists then win power, they would know all—and so would Moscow. 
Strengths, tactics, equipment, reserves, dispositions, armaments output, 
confidence, fears, weaknesses—everything. It is an appalling thought, 
if we are really serious about standing up to the Russians. 

There is, on the other hand, the question whether this may not after 
all be the moment when, having made innumerable false starts, the 
Fourth Republic may even at this eleventh hour be setting out to turn 
the corner. The Queuille Government’s successful handling of the 
strikes in the coalmines last October has won fresh respect, and post- 
poned yet again the hopes of some of the wilder Gaullists. The French 
Four Year Plan, as handed to OEEC, confidently calls for raising indus- 
trial output by 40 and agricultural output by 25 per cent., for cutting 
imports by 20 per cent., and for expanding exports by 75 per cent. 
These economic targets require a capital investment programme absorb- 
ing 16 per cent. of the French national income, which is little less than 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ ideas for Britain. The view is still held by responsible 
observers that, while the modern French failure is human and not 
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material in origin, the crise de confiance may yet work itself out before it is 
too late. And they argue passionately, those who love France, that to 
abandon her now would be folly. Give us a little more time, they ask. 
The trouble is that the sands of Communist revolution are already 
running fast in the world. 

If French association with Western Union does not appear to have 
been thought out in the light of recent trends, neither does the German. 
Here again the disinclination is natural. Until only a few months ago 
Germany was a prostrate enemy, costing money to both the British and 
Americans, but whose excessive revival in any form was to be feared. 
German affairs were still in dispute between West and East. No one 
in authority had even asked themselves to-day’s leading question: is 
Western Germany to be a sort of Anglo-American share of Potsdam— 
or an economic lynch-pin of Western association? And if the latter, 
what else does that imply ? 

The agenda of the London talks on Germany last February, while 
covering the whole gamut of the German problem, provided the first 
hint of the way events were to move during the rest of the year. Up till 
then there had been lingering hopes of a Four-Power settlement with 
Russia. But the London agenda was drawn up without counting on 
those hopes any longer. Its seven main items were association of the 
Benelux powers—Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg—with Western 
policy towards Germany, German relations with ERP, control of the 
Ruhr, security against Germany, reparations, evolution of political and 
economic organisation of Western Germany, and provisional territorial 
arrangements. Of these items it was the second, German relations with 
ERP, that was to lead on to the most important changes. This has meant 
full Western-German participation in American aid—Bizonia and the 
French zone together receive a net $1,221 million this year, compared 
with $1,311 million for France and $989 million for Britain. And it is 
significant of the new status, which the Germans have reached in Western 
councils, that whereas at the CEEC meetings last year they were exclu- 
sively represented by the occupying powers, they now exercise an 
influence on OEEC meetings in their own right. 

With American insistence on a reprieve for some of the German 
plants scheduled as reparations, Washington has stressed Europe’s dire 
need for German goods. Western German production itself has risen 
by no less than 34 per cent. since currency reform was introduced in June, 
and it is now running at some 70 per cent. of the 1936 level. Fortified 


by these encouraging statistics, Mr. Paul Hoffman, the Economic co- | 
operation Administrator, has put it to London that ERP cannot succeed | 


by 1952 unless the Western Germans are brought in as fully fledged 
members. It is but a short step from this line of economic thinking to 


the view, already gaining ground, that Germans must be given more | 


rope politically. Some say that the new constitution-making does not 


go far enough. Two incidental factors favour such a step. First, it | 


would act as a propaganda counter to the signs that the Russians will 
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soon withdraw all their own troops from Eastern Germany—leaving, 
however, carefully trained German Communists in control. Secondly, 
leading Catholic and industrial interests in France have lately made 
surprisingly common cause with their opposite numbers in Bavaria. And 
there would at least be this element in France, which might favour 
increased German autonomy. 

Then from the point of view of Western defence, the Germans are 
still the best potential soldiers in Europe. Nor have they lost so much, 
either of their technical skill and scientific knowledge or their armaments 


. industry, that they could not very soon be turning out valuable weapons 


for the Western forces, if they were once given the green light and 
necessaty raw materials assistance by the Americans and British. There 
are of course great arguments against anything of this sort being allowed 
to happen. The Hitler war needs to travel very much further into history 
before Europeans can willingly trust a German witha gunagain. Further- 
more, if it is defence against the Russians that is wanted, then Western 
German industry may be too near the Communist frontier to be worth 
building up, in view of the risk that it might be overrun at the very outset 
of hostilities. 

But these are issues which, without any doubt at all, are now snapping 
at the heels of Western statesmen. And they cannot go unheeded much 
longer. It may be that 1949 will see more glamour attached to drawing 
upan Atlantic alliance than to reorganising Western Union; American and 
Canadian military backing is indeed essential if the Brussels Pact is to be 
really effective in stopping Russian aggression. But it is of little use 
giving this backing, if the Pact itself is inherently weak, unstable, and 
ill judged. The first task, therefore, of all who want Atlantic Union to 
succeed, is to overhaul Western Union realistically now. 





MORE LESSONS OF PALESTINE 
By George E. Kirk 


HEN, shortly after the end of the War in 1945, the clouds of 
internal conflict began to darken the skies of Palestine, the 
Anglican Bishopric in Jerusalem instituted the following prayer : 


For the Peace of Palestine 
Almighty Father, who by the life of thine Incarnate Son hast hallowed and 
sanctified this land for ever : Forgive us, we beseech thee, the strifes wherewith 
men have defiled it; cast out the spirit of hatred wheresoever it has power 
over the minds of men ; deliver us from the pride that fears not God and the 
selfishness that regards not man ; and teach us to seek first thy Kingdom and 
thy righteousness, and to find them in thy Son Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.! 


Those for whom this nobly-worded prayer has significance, and who 
have lived in Palestine in recent years, have probably formed conclusions 
differing from those drawn by G. L. Arnold in his article ‘ Lessons of 
Palestine’ in the October number of The Nineteenth Century. In that 
article a contrasting picture was ably drawn of Zionism as a ‘ republican 
democracy,’ supported by the United States as constituting an element 
of ‘ progress’; and, on the other hand, the Arab States, oligarchic and 
pre-industrial, supported by Britain because they were thought to 
represent ‘ stability ’ and ‘ balance ’ in the Middle East. 

That picture, like the one which follows, is necessarily an over- 
simplification. To take the British position first: Britain in 1915 had 
the task of strengthening her strategic position in the Middle East in 
view of the impending break-up of the Ottoman Empire. It was 
important to control Palestine, from where the German-Turkish forces 
had launched an attack on the Suez Canal, that artery of the Empire ; 
and since the Zionists were already lobbying, with the sympathy of 
President Wilson, to ‘ reconstitute Palestine as the National Home of 
the Jewish people,’ it seemed good to the British liberal-imperialists to 
kill two birds with one stone by planting this ‘ progressive’ and, it was 
believed, pro-British element on the north-eastern flank of the Canal. 
But in the Balfour Declaration, with typical British circumspection, the 
Zionist claims were curtailed and elementary Arab rights defined: a 

1A Monthly Cycle of Prayer for the Work of the Bishopric (Jerusalem, Syrian Orphanage Press, 
1946), p. 20. 


George E. Kirk was Instructor in History at the Middle East 
Centre for Arab Studies, 1945-7, and the author of * A Short 
History of the Middle East’ (Methuen. 1948). 
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theoretical ‘balance’ was thus achieved. However, the restless 
colonising activity of the Zionists soon provoked the Arabs to violent 
retaliation, and in 1920 the British began their long effort to hold the 
balance by force between the two rival nationalisms. Despite the advice 
of successive Commissions, successive British Governments acquiesced 
in the acceleration of Jewish immigration, especially in consequence of 
the increasing pressure on the Jews of Eastern and Central Europe 
which culminated in the Nazi persecution. The Arab response, a 
constitutional outlet having been denied them in 1935 by the British 
Parliament under strong Zionist pressure, was the Rebellion of 1936-9 ; 
and in the famous 1939 White Paper Britain, faced with the impending 
war in which she would start at a serious military disadvantage, made 
large concessions to the Arabs for the sake. of Middle East ‘ stability,’ 
which was indeed vital to her at that critical time. The Zionists had, 
however, learnt the lesson that in this three-cornered struggle British 
policy could be altered by the use of force; and during the World War 
they deliberately prepared for their own war in Palestine. It is not the 
case, as Mr. Arnold suggests, that from 1945 onwards the British Labour 
Government ‘accepted the Conservative solution of the Palestine 
problem.’ Zionist aspirations had by that time become so extreme that 
no British Government could meet them without alienating the whole 
Arab world, a prospect that no government with any regard for its oil- 
interests or for imperial communications could lightly contemplate. 
The Government therefore sought for eighteen months to effect a 
reasonable compromise between the two communities ; and the Federal 
Plan of 1946 was probably the most reasonable compromise that could be 
evolved. Unfortunately, neither Arabs nor Zionists were at all disposed 
to be reasonable and the British Government, beholden to the United 
States for saving it from bankruptcy, dared not impose its will on the 
aggressive Zionists, who were being financed and supported from the 
U.S.A. The difference between the Zionists and the Arabs lay in the 
fact that while the former have proved themselves ready to die for 
Eretz Israel, events have shown that few Arabs were prepared to risk 
their skins for the defence of Arab Palestine, and least of all the well-to-do 
who were the most vocally nationalist. The most serious practical 
criticism of British post-war policy in Palestine is consequently that it 
does not appear to have made sufficient allowance for this fundamental 
Arab weakness, with the result that the Zionist defeat of the Arabs has 
appeared to the world as a defeat for British policy, while at the same 
time Arab publicists have been able to shift on to Britain some of the 
blame for their own vainglorious ineptitude. 

For Mr. Arnold the new State of Israel is a ‘ progressive republican 
democracy,’ and the only qualification he places upon this is the word 
‘raw.’ It is true that there is an elective democratic fagade; but the 
effective power in Israel appears to lie, not with the electorate of Israel, 
but with the World Zionist Organisation which alone ever since 1917 
has saved Israel from financial bankruptcy, and which has, in return 
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for this financial support, appointed the members of the Jewish Agency 
Executive who were the effective power controlling the Jewish com- 
munity under the mandate, and were automatically transformed into the 
Israeli Cabinet on May 15th last. The future relations between the 
Israeli State and the World Zionist Organisation have still to be worked 
out?; but it is obvious that those external benefactors who continue 
to provide the funds of the new State will probably seek to continue to 
determine its policy. Another element of questionably democratic 
character is the power of the Histadruth, basically a trades-union, but 
also an owner of industrial enterprises and employer of labour in its own 
right, landlord of thousands of workers through its house-building 
activities, overseer of agricultural settlements, provider of medical 
benefits and social welfare, co-ordinator of wholesale and retail co- 
operatives, owner of its own newspaper, etc.3—a dangerous accumulation 
of power in the hands of a labour bureaucracy, Bureaucracy, and not 
genuine democracy, is the general impression conveyed by the Israeli 
polity: the democratic forms exist, but there is a sharp distinction 
between the working-class voters of the majority Mapai (Labour) party 
and the professional politicians and organisers who speak and act in their 
name. 

The degree of control exercised over the people by this bureaucracy, 
which hitherto has not been directly responsible to the people, reminds 
one rather of the ‘ people’s democracies ’ of Eastern Europe than of the 
liberal democracies of the West; and it is not without significance 
that more than half the population of Israel originates from east of the 
present Iron Curtain, and has never experienced the usages of a liberal 
society.* It is well-known that the pre-war German-Jewish immigrants 
who had known what liberalism was, have been seriously concerned 
by the illiberal tendencies they found in Israel ; but they have been too 
ill-organised to risk running foul of the prevailingly Polish- and Russian- 
Jewish bureaucracy. 

The Zionists saw to it that in the Mandate they secured control of 
their own educational system, and from that time they have fostered 
through it a spirit of fervid nationalism in the rising generation : 


The terrorist ranks include an appreciable number of boys and girls who 
ought to be at school. The eyes of most young Jews gleam at tales of terrorist 


® Cf. Zionist Review, September 3rd, 1948, p. 8. 

3G. Muenzer: Jewish Labour Economy in Palestine (London, Gollancz, 1945), especially 
pp. 193 ff. Cf. Report of the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry (Cond. 6808 (1946), 
Pp. 21, pata. 9). 

4 Cf. Sir Sonata Storrs (who, when he became Military Governor of Jerusalem at the end 
of 1917, was sympathetic to Zionism): Orientations (London, Nicholson and Watson, 1943), 
pp. 366-7: Their Ku/tur was exclusively and arrogantly Russian. Your smatterings of early 
Latin and Greek, your little English or other classics that might survive twenty years marooning 
out of Europe, were sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, if you had not also Turgeniev, 
Gogol, and above all Dostoevsky, of whom we were reminded that no translation conveyed 
the faintest reflection. Occasional brainstorms seemed to lift the curtain and disclose for a 
moment that deep-seated intellectual contempt of the Slav for the Briton which, surviving 
Czardom, continues to complicate Anglo-Russian relations. 
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feats, just as English boys goggled during the war at commandos and fighter- 
pilots. An immense number of school-hours is taken up with Jewish Biblical 
history : teaching of a second language in addition to Hebrew, except in some 
secondary schools, is rudimentary. —To-day’s young Israelis will reach maturity 
ignorant of the outer world and nationalistically bigoted. . . . ® 

Once when I was standing knee-deep in children at the settlement nursery 
an elderly woman shook her head and wondered ‘ Perhaps they are learning 
to hate too much.’ ® 


It might be supposed that the Jewish religion, and especially the 
sobering admonitions of the major Prophets, provided its own antidote 
to the excess of nationalism in the Zionist outlook. Unhappily, that 
has not been the case. Zionism, like those other nationalisms whose 
growth in the last hundred years was the chief factor in making the 
position of the Jewish communities in Eastern Europe intolerable, has 
drawn its strength from the manure of materialism. Dr. James Parkes, 
whose sympathy with political Zionism is well known, has recently 
written that the creators of the National Home 


came largely, though not exclusively, from the generation which adopted 
rationalism and economic determinism as their alternative to the orthodoxy 
which they found untrue or unsatisfying. It is interesting to find that ‘Do 
you believe in God ?’ often meant to Palestinian children: ‘ Do you believe 
in the food laws ?’ . . . I was interested in visiting the school at Ben Shemen 
in Palestine to find that 90 per cent. of the children said that they did not 
believe in God, but about the same percentage said that they did believe in 
‘the Holy.’ Such can be the influence of the schoolmasters. For anything 
more pathetic than to substitute a vague belief in ‘ the Holy,’ whatever that 
may be, for a belief in a living and acting God and Father I find it difficult to 
believe.” 


It is true that in another passage he comments : 


Nor does the present political situation of Zionism, or the small part 
played in the upbuilding of Palestine by Jews with a consciously religious 
motive, alter the fact that Judaism itself was the motive force behind even the 
secularist Zionists.® 


But the explanation of this appears to be, not so much that political 
Zionism is still, consciously or subconsciously, subordinated to the 
Jewish religion, as that the Jewish religion has become largely subordi- 
nated to political Zionism. During the years of increasing Zionist 
activity from 1917 onwards, throughout the world the synagogues have 


5 Michael Davidson, Tel Aviv correspondent of The Observer, October 24th, 1948. 

6 Patrick O’Donovan, Observer, May 23rd, 1948, from Tel Aviv. 

? Judaism and Christianity (London, Gollancz, 1948), pp. 187,198; of. R. da Costa, 
‘Religion and the Jewish State,’ Zionist Review, August 27th, 1948, p. 7, and September 3rd, 
1948, p. 7. 

The writer recently heard a distinguished Zionist publicist repudiate the suggestion that 
the world was entitled to expect a higher collective morality of Israel than of, say, India or 
Pakistan. 

8 Op. cit., p. 192. 
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been made the stage for political declamations, sometimes of the wildest 
kind, and rabbis have been well to the fore among the political orators. 
When, in September last, the provisional Government of Israel was 
criticised, even by some Jews (outside Palestine), for having by their 
abuse of Count Bernadotte incited the Stern Group fanatics to murder 
him, the Chief Rabbi of the British Commonwealth was quick with words 
of extenuation : 


The tragedy of Count Bernadotte has evoked everywhere an indignation 
and sorrow impossible to exaggerate. But it is to be feared that some people, 
whose emotions have been thus aroused, have themselves succumbed to the 
fatal temptation of condemning a community for the crime of an individual 
are 

The malignant growth of terrorist elements in the Holy Land is the product 
of the recent years of unparalleled suffering of my people and the unbelievable 
frustration of their efforts to achieve peace and security. 

To the people and to the Government of the State of Israel I say: “ The 
eyes of the world are upon you. . . . World opinion and, even more, Jewish 
opinion, wholeheartedly approve the drastic steps [sic] which you, the State 
of Israel, are taking to crush once and for all the dangerous elements whose 
deeds endanger the happiness and security of Israel and are repugnant to the 
fundamental tenets of our faith.® 


To their credit, there are a few Jews who have steadfastly set their 
faces against this Erastian subordination of their faith, notably Dr. Yehuda 
Magnes, whose recent death is so greatly to be regretted. But this is the 
treatment that such men have received from the Zionist Press : 


Of late a peculiar phenomenon has made its appearance in the Jewish 
community. Jewish men have raised their voices ; humanitarian feelings and 
all-embracing pity have plucked from their hearts not only the elementals of 
realism but also all attachment to their brethren in Israel. . . . 

Let it be noted here as a point in favour of the Yishuv [the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine] that in recent years it has shown a remarkable patience 
with these humanists, who at times come perilously near to administering that 
famous ‘stab in the back.’ . . . In a political situation rendered most pre- 
carious, the ‘ humanist’ stood up and declared that to fight for freedom was 
a damnable thing and the fighters nothing better than criminals ; while the foe, 
the foreign oppressors [#.e., the British], and those that continued to keep the 
survivors in D.P. camps in Germany, were not blamed. . . . 

But at times these Jewish lovers of humanity overstep all bounds. For 
example, Dr. Magnes to-day speaks in America against the Jewish State. Why 
did he not stay to make such speeches in Jerusalem, where he would have 
had the opportunity to be really close to his beloved friends of the Arab Legion, 
and would no doubt have found a welcoming audience among the Iraqis and 
Egyptians and other foreign mercenary rabble infesting the Holy City at this 
moment ? 1° 


The sympathetic reader will perhaps wish to excuse this hysteria, 
seeing in it the effect of the terrible years of the Nazi destruction of the 


* Letter to The Times, September 24th, 1948. 
10 Zionist Review editorial, September 10th, 1948, p. 8. 
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Jews of Europe; but the Zionist will have none of such facile explana- 
tions : 


The soul of the Jewish people is being destroyed by exile. This started 
long before Hitler. The exile has continued for nearly 2,000 years and we are 
all suffering from its effects: the poisoning effects of soul-destroying minority 
existence... .@ 


Only a bigoted anti-Semite could fail to feel sympathy for this cri du ceur 
of a gifted and unprecedentedly frustrated people. But their basic 
assumption has always been that they were entirely innocent victims of 
the world’s malice : that the fault has lain exclusively with (in succession), 
the Egyptians, the Philistines, Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the Roman Empire, medieval Christendom, the Inquisition, Tsarist 
Russia, the Nazis, the British, the Arab ‘feudal oppressors,’ etc.12 We 
shall admit that all of these have been at fault, some more, some less, in 
their treatment of Jews; but is that the whole story? The most 
catholic of world-historians has thought otherwise : 


The Children of Israel had been gifted with an unparalleled insight and then, 
after having divined a truth which was absolute and eternal, they allowed 
themselves to be captivated by a temporary and relative half-truth. They 
persuaded themselves that Israel’s discovery of the One True God had revealed 
Israel itself to be God’s Chosen People; and this half-truth inveigled them 
in the fatal error of looking upon a momentary spiritual eminence, which they 
had attained by labour and travail, as a privilege conferred upon them by 
God in a covenant which was everlasting ; 


and he has gone on to describe how, after the Maccabee revolt in the 
second century B.c., ‘a majority of the Palestinian Jewish community 
were so heedlessly carried away by this mirage of mundane success ’ that 
they ‘bolted down their futuristic path till they crashed into the 
inevitable catastrophe,’ as a result of their disastrous revolts against the 
Roman Empire.!* It is significant that it is that very period of struggle 
for a narrowly-conceived independence which has been held up for a 
model to the young Zionists of our own day ; and such recent ‘ martyrs’ 
as Abraham Stern and Dov Gruener have been added to that barbaric 
Hebrew Valhalla wherein dwell Mattathias (who began the Maccabee 
revolt) and Bar Kokhba who led the final bloody and doomed revolt 
in the time of Hadrian. Characteristic of this resurgence of defiant 
tribalism is an extraordinary ‘poem of thanksgiving’ written by a 
Zionist father for his son, a Hagana officer killed in action last February : 


11 §, Rosoff, *Soul Erosion,’ Palestine Post, August 2nd, 1946, quoted more fully in my Short 
History of the Middle East (London, Methuen, 1948), p, 223. 

12 of, Walter Zander: Is This the Way? (London, Gollancz, 1948), pp. 5-6, 40. Evelyn 
Underhill has stated that the one clause in our Lord’s Prayer which has no known origin in 
Jewish devotion is (perhaps significantly) ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us’ (Worship (London, Nisbet, 1936, reprinted 1948), p. 228). 

13-A, J, Toynbee: A Study of History (London, Oxford University Press, 1939), iv, 262; 
vi, 121-3 ; ¢f. one vol. abridgement (1946), pp. 310, 522. 
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. . » Fora hero’s death Thou didst appoint him, 

for all the limbs of his body were taut in strength, 

and welded in pride, 

and on all his sinews was spread the essence of power, 

the wine kept for the saints of Thy people who hallow its land. 

Thou didst lead him among the evening-hills in the nights of 

udah, 

anume being heard but the bidding of the Maccabees of old. 

The echoes of their blood set his exultant heart tramping to 
victory, 

no other lodestar but the light of his own soul, 

a tongue of fire born of the flame of Bar Kokhba which he 
kindled, 

marching serene, stepping with confidence, 

in the height of dread and solitude, 

girt with the armour of hope, encircled with the girdle of power, 

to meet the beginning of freedom or the end of glory. . . . 

For death which was like a kiss 

at the lips of Mattathias the Hasmonean, 

with which Thou didst favour him 

when he ascended the holy ladder, 

we thank Thee. . . .4 


Are we now seeing history repeat itself? The Zionists are intensely 
(not to say, uncritically),15 proud of the ‘mundane success’ of their 
economic achievement in Palestine. They have successfully invoked the 
help of the United States to the complete discomfiture and humiliation 
of Britain, just as the Maccabees enlisted the help of the Roman Republic 
against the Seleucids ; but already their extremists are flirting with the 
Soviet Union in case the United States fails to go all the way with them. 
Convinced of their own righteousness, ‘ dizzy with success,’ and relying 
on their intellectual gifts (which they confidently rate superior to those 
of any other people), the possibility of failure must now be unthinkable to 
the majority.1* And yet, would they but pause and listen, the final 
judgment on all whose sense of real values becomes distorted by self- 
adoration has been pronounced by one who declared himself ‘ of the 
stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews’ : 


Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this 
world ? hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? . . . 

Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men.” 


14 Zionist Review, August 2oth, 1948, p. 12. 

18 For an objective comment on the Zionist agricultural settlements see now Doreen 
Warriner: Land and Poverty in the Middle East (London and New York, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1948), pp. 67-73. 

16 For the internal struggle between those who now wish to consolidate, and those who 
wish to exploit further, the victories over the British and the Arabs, cf. The Times Tel Aviv 
correspondent, 6 and 8 November; Michael Davidson, letter to The Observer, 7 November 
19483 
47T Corinthians, i, 20 and 25. 
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BALZAC: THE SOCIAL 
PATHOLOGIST 


By Henri Evans 


INCE the outbreak ‘of the last war, there has been a considerable 

addition to our knowledge of Balzac. Stefan Zweig and Andre Billy 
have each written a Life. Three other works, of a more specialist nature, 
have also been published: Balzac Romancier, by Maurice Bardéche (1940), 
Balzac et la Religion, by Philippe Bertault (1942) and La Pensée politique et 
Sociale de Balzac, by Bernard Guyon (1947). With all these in mind, I 
shall try in this article to outline Balzac’s political and social thought, 
with reference to his ideas on religion and metaphysics, and to the artistic 
structure of the Comédie Humaine. 

Like all products of genius, the Comedy was the outcome of a long, 
painful, intellectual gestation and professional apprenticeship, the climax 
of which occurred about the year 1834-5, with the appearance of Le Pére 
Goriot. ‘Thenceforward, having mastered his craft and applied to 
it his own philosophy and metaphysic, Balzac was able to write almost 
to a formula the considerable portion of the Comedy (more than half) 
which still lay before him. Hence the importance of the earlier 
half of the Comedy, and still more of the numerous novels and mis- 
cellaneous works (most of them of little intrinsic value), written by 
Balzac between the ages of twenty and thirty, é.¢., in the years 1819-29. 
Balzac’s creative chart, which at first sight seems to follow the law of 
mutation (sudden and unexpected appearance, out of mediocrity, of the 
fruitful and gigantic pattern of the Comedy), actually takes the form of 
a gently rising curve, or rather of several curves, starting from widely 
separated points, and slowly but surely tending towards a juncture. 
These lines actually meet in 1834-5, and their fusion constitutes the 
organic whole known as the Human Comedy. Until recently, little atten- 
tion had been paid to the lower, disintegrated section of the graph, 
though it is clearly the most important. Its main ingredients were : 
(1) An innate propensity to dream and philosophize for the sake of 
internal experience. (2) An equally strong and natural delight in watching 
the outside world. (3) The search for a technique to give expression to 
a growing self- and world-consciousness. 

During those ten gruelling years, Balzac, despite his profound 
intuition of the unity of the world, was not mature enough to combine 
his three selves, which he developed separately and sometimes conflict- 
ingly. Strangely enough, what may be called his critique of pure reason 
seems to have matured first. Being mainly negative, it sought to 
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demonstrate that the world was not a product of reason, so that if God 
existed, he was utterly unintelligible to man. Balzac always stood by 
this early verdict, which led him to seek an explanation of the riddle 
of the universe in terms of will and movement rather than order and 
harmony. Having failed, as a beginner, to make good as a philosopher- 
novelist, through want of a technique, he applied himself, in the next 
few years, to the task of mastering the art, while still earning a living by 
its application. His stubborn struggle reveals fragmentary but conclusive 
evidence of a patient and original endeavour to see the world and probe 
the inner self. The desire for perfection and a livelihood produced the 
CEwvres de Jeunesse, and culminated in Le Dernier Chonan (1829); the 
scrutiny of nature and society, such works as the Code des Gens honnttes 
(1826), the Physiologie du Marriage (1829) and the Scénes de la Vie privée 
(1830) ; philosophic introspection, the Traité de Ja Pritre (1824) and the 
Romans et Contes philosophiques (1831-2), which led up to the Livre Mystique 
(1835). Between 1832 and 1835, these various threads were successfully 
joined. The introductions to the Romans et Contes philosophiques and to 
the Etudes de Maurs (1834), certain pregnant passages in Louis Lambert 
(1832) and Séraphita (1835), as well as the general structure of his fiction, 
show that by then Balzac was fully conscious of the general scheme 
of his work. By 1835, Balzac was in possession of an intellectual 
workshop capable of utilising to a single end the sum total of his 
varied and hitherto undisciplined energies. From then on, he continued 
to accumulate raw materials to feed the production lines of the Human 
Comedy, but added nothing appreciable to his stock of capital goods. 
Indeed, there were occasional signs of unemployment in one or other 
of his workshops, and even of disaffection in the planning office. From 
1835 to his death in 1850, circumstances, the need to make money at all 
costs, a growing scepticism and humility, caused a certain amount of 
‘play’ in the structure, which he compensated by greater mastery and 
interest in detail. But his most significant and fruitful years were un- 
doubtedly 1832 to 1835. 

This rapid survey of Balzac’s career as the creator of the Human 
Comedy provides a convenient framework for the study of his political 
and social philosophy. It must never be forgotten that, despite his 
genuine ambition to be recognised as a pure thinker, the fairest test of 
his thought lies in its organic relation to his concrete, artistic vision 
of social life. Thus, if his social philosophy is regarded above all as the 
motive power propelling the 2,000 characters of his fictitious universe 
and recreating their environment in artistic form, his changes of attitude 
towards the prevailing doctrines of his time become far less puzzling, 
and indeed natural. It was not so much Balzac’s ideas which changed as 
his realisation of their relationship to the ideologies and programmes 
of the day. To none of these did he ever adhere unreservedly. His 
early liberalism owed much to the influence of the middle classes to 
which he belonged and to the self-seeking hacks with whom he con- 
sorted. His public conversion to legitimism in 1831-2 resulted as much 
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_ from his ambition to succeed as a politician and man of the world as from 


the identity of his views. After his failure to be elected to the Chamber 
as a Carlist candidate, he attempted a come-back in 1836, and again in 
1840, as leader of a new party of his creation, the Intelligentiels, which 
never got beyond the leading-article stage in periodicals in which he had 
purchased a share for the sole purpose of securing a platform. After 
the 1848 Revolution, he again presented himself before the electorate, 
this time as a Republican, but was badly defeated. The vagaries of his 
public life seem to suggest that he had no guiding principle in politics, 
whereas in actual fact they merely show up his failure to find, among 
existing parties and forms of government, one which completely satisfied 


Another reason why he should not be judged on his velleitary action 
is that, as a public man, the dice were heavily loaded against him. He 
did not possess the plausible charm and ability to ride the waves of a 
Lamartine or a Cousin. His fame as an eccentric, dandy and social lion, 


‘to say nothing of his perennial indebtedness and the alleged immorality 


of his works, disqualified him as a leader of the rising middle-classes 
to which he belonged. On the other hand, his neophyte legitimism was 
suspect to the Carlist’Party, who saw more danger in his originality than 
capital in his literary fame. When later he launched out as an independent, 
his personal affairs were in too much of a muddle to attract the intel- 
lectuals, whom he sought to inspire with confidence in his practical 
ability. In short, he was not average and efficient enough to succeed in the 
essentially petit-bourgeois politics of his day. True, he was worshipped 
by the happy few who knew him well, but that is not the kind of support 
which makes politicians. The man who ‘ carried a society in his head’ 
was never able to muster more than a few votes. Let us therefore judge 
him, not as a politician, nor even as a pure theorist, but as an artist with a 
message. 


Il 


We have seen that the ten years which preceded the apparently 
sudden, and yet durable (it lasted twenty years) outburst of creative 
energy called the Human Comedy, Balzac spent in building up his funda- 
mental intuitions about the reality of the universe. These, which seem 
to have been consubstantial to him even as a boy, may be summarised 
thus: the Universe is One; Society is evil. Consciousness of the 
universe as an organic whole was to him an immediate, intangible notion, 
and explains the later influence on his work of the mystic-occult school 
of thought. The idea of the nocivity of society was impressed upon 
him by his early experience of life and his youthful reading of Rousseau 
and Byron. As a child, he had suffered deeply from family incompre- 
hension. His father had passed middle-age when he was born, and 
took no interest in him until he was almost a man. His young, brilliant, 
but repressed mother filled the house with cantankerous recrimination and 
made no attempt to conceal her preference for his younger brother 
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Henri, the fruit of her affair with a friend of the family. Later, Honoré 
spent seven years at the Oratorians’ school in Vendéme, under a harsh, 
military discipline (willed by Napoleon), which allowed no outlet for his 
emotional expansiveness and sharp intellectual appetite. In 1818, he 
was articied to a solicitor, and later to a notary in Paris, in his own words 
‘the most horrible of social workshops,’ and was submitted by his 
parents to a strict time-table. When, at the age of twenty, he sallied 
forth, against the will of his parents, and with little financial help, into 
the shark-infested world of cheap literature, he failed to make either a 
name or a living for himself. In 1828, his printing shop went bankrupt, 
leaving him heavily indebted for the rest of his life. As a successful 
novelist, he was victimised by the petits journaux, to whom his colourful 
personality was news, and few serious critics did him justice. Hence an 
intense feeling that whatever he had got out of life had been wrenched 
from a hostile world, led to the generalisation : society must necessarily 
crush the individual, whose feeling of frustration is in direct proportion 
to his personal energy and intelligence. Conversely, every man uses his 
powers to thwart the law. As he cannot do so openly (only fools steal 
or kill), he uses moral weapons, he steals and kills legally. Such ‘ social 
atrocities,’ though obvious to the experienced observer, are out of the 
reach of the law, and if successful are secretly approved by the world. 
Thus life is a deadly struggle between the haves and the have-nots, and 
there are no rules, except for the untutored. At heart, Balzac is on the 
side of the poor, the love-starved, the unquiet spirit, against the rich, - 
the smug, the complacent. His hero is the Corsair, Lara, Napoleon. 
Later it will be Vautrin and Rastignac, the one outside the pale, the other 

Yet, in opposition to Balzac’s Byronism, a permanent defensive 
reflex of his sensitive ego, his consciousness that all things in the world 
are one, prompted him to seek a scientific reconciliation between the 
individual and society. On the one hand, Balzac the rebel, the introvert, 
the dreamer, the pleasure-seeker, the mystic, cultivated the ‘angel’ 
which his master Swedenborg taught him was latent in every man, 
probed for goodness in profane love and esthetic emotion, and dreamed 
of man as a link in the rising chain of creation, a phase in the sublimation 
of matter, leading him if he chose from instinct to spirit. On the other 
hand, Balzac the ‘father of society,’ the extravert, the scientist, the 
positivist, set himself the task, first, of finding a scientific explanation to 
the apparently infinite possibilities which he saw in man, then of probing 
ever deeper into the secret workings of society, and finally of deciding 
what political and social forms would most effectively preserve the 
species while promoting the individual’s happiness. 


ITI 


Balzac’s mystico-scientific interpretation of human psychology and 
physiology is set out in the Etudes philosophiques, and in numerous digres- 
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sions scattered throughout the rest of his work. Briefly, it is this: 
thought and matter are two aspects of the same reality, which is an un- 
definable cosmic energy or logos. A fixed quantity of this energy is 
concentrated in every object in the universe, from gross matter to civilised 
man. The more energy a creature has, the more complex and advanced 
it is. In living organisms, there are three main categories of purposeful 
activity: instinct, reason, spirit. Animals, and most men, are led by 
instinct. Civilisation begins with what Balzac calls, with apparent 
vagueness, pensée, and sometimes abstractivity, and which may be 
defined as the conscious use of reason and imagination to satisfy individual 
appetites, feelings and passions. Thus, rational behaviour is essentially 
a product of social life. Its standards are the result of a compromise 
between myriad individual and group. egotisms. Whether they are 
unwritten (md@urs) or codified (law), these standards tend to become more 
and more subtle and artificial as civilisation advances. Civilised life in 
the nineteenth century creates new and wholly unnatural desires in the 
individual, while withholding from him the means whereby he can satisfy them 
without shaking the foundations of society. ‘That is the central drama of 
modern life. That is why Balzac thinks, with Rousseau, that ‘ /’homme 
qui pense est un animal dépravé.’ ‘Thinking (é.e., behaving like a civilised 
man) creates evil through repression followed by perversion. Subjec- 
tively, man eternally pursues happiness, which he thinks will follow on 
the fulfilment of his dominant passion. Objectively and collectively, he 
stands as a passive obstacle in the way of his fellow-men’s passions. It is 
a case of one against all and all against one. Most educated men and 
women are locked all their lives in this hopeless struggle, in which their 
pensée attacks and their egotism defends. This is the pattern of the great 
Balzacian novels. Someone develops an exclusive passion, usually 
through the impact of external circumstances by which his hitherto 
healthily distributed energies are canalised and concentrated. Society 
resists this passion and thereby strengthens it. ‘The hero achieves partial 
fulfilment, but appetite grows with what it feeds on, and complete 
satisfaction recedes whenever it comes in sight. The hero is the winner 
against society, but the loser against himself, for society merely opposes 
inertia, whereas the individual stakes his life. In the end, he usually 
dies of exhaustion after a fleeting glimpse of the promised land. This 
is true of love (Madame de Mortsauf), father love (Pére Goriot), ambition 
(Raphael de Valentin), avarice (Grandet), lust (Hulot), knowledge 
(Lambert, Claes), envy (Cousine Bette), etc. 

But Balzac tells us there is a way out of this inferno, and this brings 
us to the third and highest level of human behaviour: spirit, or what 
Balzac calls Spécialité, or insight into ultimate reality. Few civilised men 
attain it. Even genius usually halts at the peak of abstractivity, and only 
glimpses pure spirituality. The perfect ‘ specialist’ was Jesus. Balzac 
did not believe in his divinity. He was ‘ the most perfect expression of 
man, the link connecting the visible world to the higher realms ’ (Louis 
Lambert). He owed his apparently divine excellence to the quality of 
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his ‘ organisation’ and to the tremendous amount of will-power with 
which he was endowed. Everything he did was ‘ natural,’ his miracles 
were wrought by magnetic power, and his infinite goodness was the 
result of his perfect understanding of the universe. He showed mankind 
the way out of the rut of nature and civilisation. But only strong men 
can follow his example. Like all other human affections, but more so, 
the mystic path burns up the cosmic fuel in man: the body withers as 
the soul develops, and in the end, Balzac visualises the complete sublima- 
tion of the holy one. When this stage is reached, the body dies and the 
spirit is freed. A soul may wallow for many lives in instinct, and then be 
blinded by abstractivity for many more. Finally, the added merits of 
several lives dedicated to the spirit may bring about complete salvation. 
The main stumbling-block, of course, is civilisation. It sets vanities 
and lusts as man’s most desirable goals, and thus stifles the angel in him. 
Uneducated, instinctive people are nearer salvation than the socialite or 
the intellectual, for there is a mysterious connection between raw nature 
and the spirit. The simple soul may sometimes have glimpses of the 
substance of truth denied to his betters. 

It was Balzac’s fond belief that science would one day help man to 
discard the beast and fortify the angel. Man was the most perfect 
laboratory of cosmic energy in the universe, and science would discover 
the exact nature of this energy and what happened to it in man’s organs. 
When the processes and organs of absorption and transformation were 
known, it would be possible to ‘make’ angels or beasts at will. For 
a long time Balzac himself contemplated two scientific works of great 
importance, /a Pathologie de la Vie sociale, a systematic study of the morbid 
effects of social life on individual psychology, and the Essai sur Jes Forces 
humaines, which was to be the foundation stone of the new science of 
human energetics. Neither work was ever written. Balzac was too 
deeply ‘ engaged ’ in artistic creation and worldly pursuits, his scientific 
background was too sketchy (although he was extremely well informed 
on some scientific questions), ever to be in a position to carry out such 
a serious project. Nevertheless, his work is full of uncanny scientific 
intuitions. In her admirable criticism of modern science, Séraphita 
foreshadowed the collapse of mid-nineteenth century mechanistic 
science, and the advent of twentieth-century mathematical physics. Were 
he alive to-day, Balzac would probably regard wave mechanics and the 
theory of relativity as scientific corroboration of his intuitive meta- 
physics. 


IV 


Balzac was an omnivorous reader, but the main source of his indict- 
ment of civilisation was his unique experience and understanding of 
Parisian life. In his view, Paris was the quintessence of all that is good 
and evil in civilisation. Here the contrast of vice and virtue, beauty 
and squalor, intelligence and stupor, was a magnificent inspiration to the 
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artist and a challenge to the thinker. Frequently the artist in him 
delighted in what horrified the thinker. The result, in his Scenes of 
Parisian Life, is a fiery dialogue between art and ethics, and no page is 
more pregnant with this grandiose motif, the image of life, than his 
fresco-painting of the social strata of Paris in La Fille aux Yeux d’Or. 
The twin gods of Paris, that capital of desire, that battlefield of death, that 
hell which may one day have its Dante, are gold and pleasure. Parisians 
are divided into two classes, the idle and the busy. At the bottom, the 
man who has nothing, the proletarian, is exploited by the capitalist, 
lured into Paris by promises of high wages and exciting living. Born 
to be happy and handsome, Paris soon makes him one of that ‘ ugly 
and potent nation, sublime by its mechanical skill, usually patient, 
terrible one day in every century, inflammable like gunpowder, and 
prepared for the flare-up of revolution by alcohol.’ Drink absorbs his 
energy and keeps him quiet. Without the public house, no government 
would endure in France. Immediately above the worker, the petit- 
bourgeois is a worker who has resisted temptation and saved some money. 
Thus his energy is intact and enormous. He is exclusively dedicated to 
work. He rises at four or five and works till midnight. But what for ? 
To secure for his son a higher rung on the social scale. Nothing else 
counts. The son continues the process and becomes well-to-do. He 
dies off less quickly than his father, the petit-bourgeois, or his grandfather 
the worker, but usually becomes ‘cretinised’ in middle-age. His one 
ambition, too, is social promotion for his son, whom he pushes into the 
higher business or professional sphere. Still we find excessive exertion, 
but aggravated now by too much good living. Two new factors emerge : 
demoralisation and vanity. The lawyer and the busimess man are familiar 
with the secret workings of society, with the mechanics of social crime. 
They know what lurks behind the brilliant fagade of aristocracy or the 
conventions of respectability. Yet they ape, and seek to marry into, the 
nobility. 

Between the wealthy bourgeois and the aristocrat, Balzac inserts the 
artist. He is the choice victim of civilisation. He, too, is pleasure- 
hungry, passionate, vain. He, too, vainly endeavours to reconcile the 
world and his fame, money and art, excessive creative exertion and 
excessive living. But being by essence more conscious and sympathetic 
than other men, he suffers more deeply than the hardened and blunted 
man-of-the-world. In his diagnosis of the artist’s life, Balzac probably 
had himself in mind, subconsciously perhaps, as the most pathetic 
exemplar of the price of genius. 

At the top of the scale, the idle are characterised by ennui. The 
aristocrat has everything that society can offer, and therefore no life-long 
goal like his inferiors. He or she kills time in the quest for pleasure, 
which gradual sophistication makes ever more difficult and disappointing. 
The end is inevitably vice and perversion, or piecemeal and petty 
squandering of vital strength. 

To be fair, this is not the whole story. In the midst of general 
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corruption and egotism, there are heroes of the mind and of the heart. 
Friendship and poesy flourish, great and inspiring ideas grow, the 
creative urge permeates the soul like an English fog. The world wel- 
comes these blossomings as a source of amusement, is titillated by them 
for a while, but does not understand them. But for an artist like Balzac, 
Paris, with all its evils, is a ‘ sublime vessel charged with intelligence,’ 
the ‘ most delightful of monsters.’ Underlying this afterthought is the 
romantic assumption that evil and ugliness are the necessary con- 
comitants of beauty in art. 

Such is man, for Paris is a microcosm: man is the same everywhere, 
only diluted. But what of his institutions ? Whatever form they may 
assume, they are in essence a contract passed between the rich to protect 
their wealth against the poor. The French Revolution did not change 
this. After the bloody egalitarian interlude of the Terror, the middle- 
classes, having wrested power from the nobility, restored normality by 
supporting Napoleon, who guaranteed their wealth and amused the 
proletariat while killing it off. The Bourbon reaction after 1815 did not 
seriously impair the middle-class stronghold, but its shamelessness did 
revive the revolutionary anger of the proletariat, which the middle- 
classes again exploited in 1830 to establish their power on a firmer 
footing than ever before. The only change introduced by the July 
Monatchy was that it oppressed the people ‘ patriotically instead of 
monarchically.’ Political programmes are a facade behind which the 
real feelings and actions of men are freer to develop. The Law codifies 
the preponderance of a class and its conception of the good life. Only 
the privileged are loyal to it. The poor seek loopholes in it, and when 
they feel strong enough, openly defy it. 


Vv 
Balzac’s pessimism may easily have turned him into an anarchist, and 
. it is true that he never completely shook off the temptation of escape ; 
escape into religious or scientific contemplation on the one hand (Louis 
Lambert, Séraphita), and into debauchery or insensibility on the other 
hand (Raphaél, Rastignac, Rubempré). But this attitude was just an 
adolescent survival. One of the reasons why artists never completely 
grow up is that they regard their right to experience as sacred. They 
are therefore reluctant to sacrifice even the most insignificant of their 
numerous selves for the sake of an impersonal social ideal which they 
feel will cut them off from their sources of inspiration. But Balzac 
the man was sufficiently grown-up, healthy, balanced, and interested in 
social relationships to face the problem of civilisation squarely. More- 
over, his early Swedenborgian and scientific reading taught him that the 
universe was an indivisible whole, that man alone was no more significant 
than the atom, that both must combine with their kind to form bodies, 
the one natural, the other social. Only the extreme complexity of man, 
his superior energy and freedom made his integration more difficult 
than, say, that of chemicals or stars. He owed it to himself as a philosopher, 
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just as the rest of mankind owed it to the world in which it lived, to find 
out what social forms would best serve his transcendental destiny. Faith 
in man implied, willy-nilly, faith in society. 

Balzac’s political and social system is set out mainly in Le Médecin de 
Campagne (1833). Other novels, such as Le Curé de Village (1838-9) and 
L’Envers de I Histoire Contemporaine (1842-6), provide further concrete 
illustrations of his system, while of course numerous articles and frag- 
ments, especially those written between 1830 and 1835, afford evidence 
of its evolution and details of its particular construction. 

His central idea is that the cardinal object of government is to 
control the generation and use of intellectual energy by the governed. 
By intellectual energy he meant the energy which man uses to transform 
natural into civilised pursuits. This mutation is the source of all social 
evils and, particularly, of the rapid decay of societies, for intense activities 
are incompatible with longevity. Therefore the requisite of the State is 
to be strong, and the requisite of citizenship is self-discipline. To be 
strong, the State must concentrate power into as few hands as possible. 
The right of government must be restricted. Universal suffrage is 
effective only when all electors are educated and hold similar beliefs : 
election made the Catholic Church the most perfect instrument of 
government in history. But where the masses are generally ignorant and 
classes hold conflicting views as to what the State should aim at, the 
result is either anarchy or an order based on mediocrity. In both cases, - 
the State is at the mercy of sectional interests: bankers, industrialists, 
demagogues, the mob. This will not happen if legislative power is 
vested only in those who have an interest in order and prosperity, i.¢., 
the propertied classes. By ‘property,’ Balzac meant any superiority 
resulting in time from accumulated effort: land, office, means of pro- 
duction, intellectual achievement (successful artists, like himself, were 
‘ propertied ’). But even they must not control the State. Their activity 
should be confined to control of expenditure and the registration of laws. 
Law-making and the business of government should be the jealously- 
guarded privilege of the executive. As for the latter, its legal justification 
does not matter very much. There is no divine right or sovereignty of 
the people. Service is the only test of legitimacy, and in the long run the 
only guarantee of success. 

The ruling class or classes, to be viab/e, must follow the iron law of all 
living organisms: that is, to assimilate proper food, in the form of 
brains and character from the lower orders. The State must see to it 
that the mesh of social relations is wide enough to allow the rise of men 
of genuine will and purpose, but sufficiently tight to exclude the half- 
hearted and muddle-headed. It must assess the true character of 
demagogues, and either win them over or break them. Balzac had a 
poor opinion of the French aristocracy for its suicidal exclusiveness and 
utter inability to throw up the right men after the fall of Napoleon. 
If they had not a ‘ constitutional Richelieu,’ he says, ‘ they should have 
fetched him out of the garret where he was probably dying, and made 
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him one of them, even as the English House of Lords, which is constantly 
assimilating chance aristocrats.’? 

Under the privileged and restricted electorate, Balzac wanted a vast, 
industrious, propertied lower middle-class, whose growing wealth would 
be specially guaranteed by law, and access to which should be treated as 
a matter of course. Such a class would be the backbone of the nation, 
the source of all future prosperity and greatness. Finally, there would 
be the proletariat, who must under no circumstances be permitted to 
take part in government, but must be guaranteed the right to work for a 
good wage and under decent conditions, the right of accession to property, 
and generally what Balzac called a ‘ ready-made happiness.’ 

So far, we have the outline of an authoritarian, carefully hierarchised 
regime, with the accent on efficiency and order. But, runs the argument 
against this, the constitution of society on such biological lines must 
necessarily introduce the law of the jungle into social relationships. 
What is to prevent the privileged classes from exploiting the masses, or 
the executive from becoming a tyranny? The answer, says Balzac, is 
Religion, and only Religion. His famous phrase, ‘ Christianity, as a 
system, provides a complete check to the depraved tendencies of man,’ 
must be understood to apply not only to the poor in their quest for power, 
but principally to the abuse of power by the rich. The more powerful 
a man, the more he needs religion. ‘God tempers by religious feeling 
the sufferings caused by the friction of competing interests, even as he 
moderates by unknown laws the frictions which occur in the workings 
of nature.’ Thus the charge that Balzac, in his maturity, regarded 
religion as a means of keeping the people down is unfounded. On the 
contrary, in civilised life, it affords the poor their only real protection 
against the rich. In the last resort, the success of all human institutions 
rests on the beliefs and meurs of each class. It is no use making laws 
which go against the moral trends prevailing at the time. The introduc- 
tion of free laws in a community commonly addicted to tyranny will 
only increase real inequality, whereas open sanction of inequality in the 
laws of a truly Christian community will encourage virtue and curb vice. 
* Religion is the only moral force capable of guiding the rising generation 
along the right path, of saving the younger victims of Parisian civilisation 
from despair, of producing promoters of social progress out of cowards 
and rebels.’* Bénassis, the country doctor, who builds up his district 
into a model community, is a convert to Christianity, a lay saint, who has 
experienced all the evils of a godless, self-centred life. 


VI 


How does Bénassis’s social experiment harmonise with current 
social and political thought ? Its general inspiration is ‘ rightist,’ but some 
of its features are decidedly left. 


1 Duchesse de Landeais, Ed. Conard, p. 156-7. 
* Le Médecin de Campagne, Ed. Conatd, p. 161; 
* B, Guyon, op, cit., p. 647. 
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From the Royalist Right, Balzac takes the idea of the importance of 
time, of the slow maturing of collective endeavour, of legitimacy through 
service. He is, of course, in favour of a hereditary peerage, but he expects 
much from it in return for its privileges. The French émigré aristocracy 
he almost completely condemned. They had no true religion, no grasp 
of political realities, and no understanding of the people. According to 
Balzac’s principles, they were not fit to govern. They needed new blood, 
new ideas, and a new sense of service. In his judgment, the Catholic 
Church was equally guilty of having betrayed its mission. Balzac’s 
complex attitude towards the Church has been admirably analysed by 
M. Bertault. Briefly, he thought that whatever it had achieved in the 
past, it was by 1830 a spent force. To resume the role which Balzac 
ascribed to organised religion in a good community, it must reform 
itself along the lines of faith and works. The priest must come to the 
people, set them a living example, and rediscover the sources of true 
Christianity, the Gospels (especially St. John) and the Imitation of Christ. 
This conception of a mystically and socially-minded Church was not 
uncommon in Balzac’s day. With variants, it was that of Lamennais 
and the group of /’_Avenir, of Ballanche and his school, and of numerous 
Swedenborgian and Martinist sects (in his youth, Balzac had belonged 
to one of these). 

In many ways, Bénassis’s programme of social development is 
liberal-inspired. ‘True, Balzac rejected the fundamental principles of 
liberalism, but Bénassis firmly believed in material progress as a source 
of spiritual advancement, which was middle-class dogma at the dawn of 
the industrial era. The doctor’s object is to make a backward, illiterate, 
Savoy village a dignified and prosperous community. His method is to 
stimulate the intellect of the people by creating material needs. ‘ A well- 
fed man thinks,’ he says. Homo Sapiens follows on Homo Faber. But he 
radically differs from the liberal school in his view that such benefits 
are strictly limited. In any community, the time always comes when 
spiritual and material welfare are evenly balanced. Beyond that moment 
of perfection lie the dangers of intellectualism and perversion. The 
best community is the small country unit with a balanced and slowly 
expanding economy, in which everyone understands the conditions of 
prosperity and good administration. Simplicity of manners and regularity 
of living, absence of artificial stimuli and casualness of social contacts 
make such small communities the power-units and energy-stores of 
humanity. The crux of government is to see that men and wealth do not 
forsake them for the tentacular cities where consumption, instead of 
production, is the law. Like Saint-Simon, Balzac thought that human 
societies pass through recurrent ‘ organic’ and ‘ critical’ phases, and 
that France in his time, for instance, badly needed a return to organic 
standards. 

After the July Revolution, the legend of Napoleon began to sweep 
the imagination of the masses and intelligentsia alike, and all parties 
sought to annex the great man. Balzac had always been a devotee of 
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Napoleon, and the Médecin de Campagne is full of epic and sentimental 
reminiscences of the Empire (the old grognard Goguelat’s narrative, 
in the barn, of Napoleon’s campaigns as seen by a humble soldier is a 
classic of French literature). But apart from patriotism, Balzac greatly 
admired Napoleon’s political, social and administrative work. Napoleon 
without the wars would probably have been his idea of perfection in the 
art of getting the best out of men. 


* * * * * 


Such, very briefly summarised, is Balzac’s contribution to social 
and political thought. The amazing thing about it when one remembers 
the diversity of his sources, is its coherence. Both in its critical and 
constructive aspects, it is centred on the idea of energy, like the whole 
of Balzac’s thinking. Except during his short flirtation with the legitimists 
its author had no personal axe to grind, nor was he class-conscious to 
an extent likely to distort his grasp of reality. The only prejudice with 
which he may be charged is zstheticism, which largely accounts for his 
social pessimism: as an artist, he felt that a community divested of evil 
would not have been worth writing about. Granted that the proportion 
of good to evil in the Comédie Humaine is probably unfair to civilised man, 
let us not forget that it contains a few rare and perfect examples of moral 
heroism. If the abject Baron Hulot was one of the last creations of 
Balzac, so was the saintly Madame de la Chanterie. The profound lesson 
to be drawn from her life is that man is greater than his institutions, and 
that whatever schemes his intellect may devise for his advancement, the 
more he builds the more he will stand in need of the humble and heroic 
virtue of charity. 


Paris, 1948. 
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_— vanity of Benjamin Haydon was prodigious. It was his ‘ sixth insatiable 
sense,’ seldom absent from even his most solitary reflections. ‘ Have 
not the efforts of the nation been gigantic?’ he asked himself, upon receipt 
of the news of Wellington’s victory at Waterloo. ‘'To such glories she only 
wants to add the glories of my noble art to make her the grandest nation 
in the world, and these she shall have if God spare my life.’ ‘ Vanity,’ Lord 
Chesterfield has said, ‘ is the more odious and shocking to everybody, because 
everybody, without exception, has vanity; and two vanities can never love 
one another.’ Haydon exasperated his friends and alienated his acquaintances 
by his extravagant pretensions. He wrecked his career by offending first his 
patrons and then the Academicians. While his persistent refusal to accept indiffer- 
ence to the least of his proposals and his disproportionate regard for the sanctity 
of his own reputation played havoc with his sensibilities and strained his physical 
resources to their uttermost. That his spirit survived at all was remarkable. 
That it should have not only survived but stiffened in the test is a reflection of 
the durability of its genius. 

In the first full-length biography of Haydon to be written, The Life and Death 
of Benjamin Robert Haydon (Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Press. 
215s.), Eric George, the author, makes no apologies for his subject’s over- 
riding characteristic. Instead, he relates it properly and with commendable 
fairness to the ambition which fired it and to the intimations which fostered it. 
Consequently Haydon emerges for the first time in correct proportion. If it 
is true, as it has been asserted, that the highest form of vanity is love of fame, 
then Haydon’s vanity was at least of that order. For, like all his habitual 
weaknesses—his continual borrowing of money, his vengeful attitude towards 
his contemporaries, his disrespect for the achievements of his masters—it 
sprang solely from a passionate devotion to his art and a genuine desire for the 
wider cultivation of its highest standards. In his efforts to establish a tradition 
of public patronage of art, he spent a great part of his time and courage. As 
events have since shown, not without irony, his energies thus spent were more 
rewarding than those which remained for his own work. For, as a painter, 
Haydon is to-day little known. Mr. George’s book is an important one. It 
not only supplies form and substance to the life of Haydon but, with the 
utmost sympathy and discretion, it compensates for all those tell-tale deficiencies 
belonging to the Autobiography and to the random references of Haydon’s con- 
temporaries which have, until now, so effectively marred our judgment of his 
true nature. 

* * . * * 


Contemporaneous with the volume on Haydon, comes the first biographical 
study of Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, the indefatigable literary lionisers 
and pioneer popularisers of Shakespeare, both in England and America. 
The Cowden Clarkes, by Richard D. Altick (Oxford University Press. 18s.), 
which is published fifty years after the death of Mary, recounts the full story 
of her ‘ loving ’ association with Charles and of her achievements as an authoress 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. Charles, a great part of whose 
reputation rests on his championship and active assistance of Keats, is portrayed 
with warmth and humour, when not in the company of his ‘ ideal’ com- 
panion, enjoying his membership of the Leigh Hunt circle or delivering lectures 
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to eager audiences over the length and breadth of England. Professor Altick’s 
book is a delight to read and an essential contribution to literary history. 


* * * * * 


Jobn Keats: The Principle of Beauty, by Lord Gorel (Sylvan Press. 75. 6d.) 
suggests itself as a complementary volume to Professor Altick’s book. In it 
the author lays a valuable and unfamiliar emphasis on Keats’s poetry and 
writings as opposed to his biographical details, and clears away, with eminent 
authority, a number of prevailing misconceptions regarding the poet. The 
Principle of Beauty embodies a lucid and pleasurable exposition and is a useful 
aid to a more balanced appreciation of Keats’s work. 


* * - * * 


* My friend H is the most entertaining of companions and a fine fellow to 
boot.’ The author of this testimony was Byron, the subject John Cam Hob- 
house. My Friend H, by Michael Joyce (John Murray. 21s.) is a study of 
Hobhouse, otherwise Lord Broughton, and an inner history of the events of 
his time. It contains much material, additional to that previously published 
in Recollections of a Long Life, including a hitherto unknown escapade of Lady 
Caroline Lamb. It pursues, with admirable vivacity and a fine sense of the 
occasion, the passage of its hero’s remarkable metamorphosis from an ardent 
young Radical, who served sentence in Newgate for a breach of privilege in 
support of his opinions, to the dignified and conventional elder statesman of 
whom Disraeli wrote, at his death, ‘He was eminent alike in political and 
literary life and, after a public career of success and honour, found unbroken 
happiness in domestic repose. . . .” 

* * * * * 


Mr. F. R. Leavis is distinguished for his works of criticism. The Great 
Tradition (Chatto and Windus. 125. 6d.), of which he is the author, sets out 
to determine the contributions made to the tradition of the English novel by 
three of its great exponents—George Eliot, Henry James and Joseph Conrad. 
It brilliantly achieves its object. A full measure of perception, originality and 
reasoned judgment combine to make The Great Tradition a book of unusual 
and permanent significance to all students of literature. 

* * * * * 


Henry James and Robert Louis Stevenson, edited by Janet Adam Smith (Rupert 
Hart-Davis. 125. 6d.) is a memorial of a remarkable kind. Comprising two 
articles on the art of fiction, one by each author, a selection from nine years’ 
correspondence between the two men, and two articles on Stevenson by James, 
it is, in effect, a record of friendship and criticism. Its value, beside its intrinsic 
interest, is represented by the myriad of unfamiliar reflections it casts on the 
two writers—fascinating discoveries which are skilfully amplified and enhanced 
by the altogether excellent introduction provided by Miss Adam Smith herself. 


* * * * * 


The deterioration of language by its ill-considered use has been a frequent 
concern of Mr. T. S. Eliot and two chapters from his new book, No#es 
Towards the Definition of Culture (Faber and Faber. tos. 6d.) have already 
appeared, in an earlier version, in periodicals. The book is an extension 
of previous horizons, and in it, whilst trying to convey the essential meaning 
of words, and in particular of the word ‘ culture,’ he directs his attention to 
the consideration of the conditions, in the absence of which culture seems 
unlikely to flourish. He returns from his digressions in its closing pages to an 
emphatic plea for the careful identification of words and their meanings, and 
for their valid employment. 
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Professor Répke is the eminent theoretical exponent of the ‘ Third Way.’ 
His terms of reference provide for a middle route between the extremes of 
unbridled freedom and iron despotism. Defining the ‘ Third Way’ as the 
way of political and economic humanism, he postulates a world in which the 
least of its citizens shall be regarded and treated as a human being and ‘ not 
just as a cog.’ Civitas Humana (William Hodge. 215.) is the exposition of 
his central idea. It is a contribution to political and economic thought of the 
first consequence, Even in this uncommonly poor translation, it deserves a 
wide distribution simply for the brilliance of its argument and the erudition 
of its too little known author. 


a * * * * 


A book of extreme documentary interest has been published this month 
by Allan Wingate. It is the first volume of British Pamphleteers, under the 
joint editorship of George Orwell and Reginald Reynolds. It consists of 
twenty-five pamphlets, produced at various times between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and includes the work of such writers as Milton, Halifax 
and Swift. George Orwell contributes an introduction in which he touches, 
with acute perception, on the contemporary relevance to present-day problems 
of this medium of publication. Great care and ingenuity has gone to the 
preparation of this book which is, physically, most handsome. It is priced 
at 165. 

* * * * * 


Dr. Maynard Smith, author of Heary VIII and the Reformation (Macmillan. 
305.), has already, in a previous volume, Pre-Reformation England, attempted 
to show how the various tendencies in the social and religious life of the people 
made some sort of reformation inevitable. In the present volume he shows 
in what ‘a very haphazard way’ it actually took place. This is a wise, admirably 
constructed and extraordinarily illuminating study of the society with which 
it deals. It is, in addition, a generous contribution to the authentic history of 
the period. 


* * * * * 


The last of the month’s books, Every Idle Dream by Bernard Darwin 
(Collins. 125. 6d.), is a likely seller. The author, best known for his articles 
on golf and for his Fourth Leaders in The Times, has, for the first time and with 
exemplary skill and grace, tried his hand at the long essay. ‘The topics he has 
chosen range from toy soldiers in childhood to the satisfying contemplation in 
later life of the sporting prints which adorn his fireside. His book is recom- 
mended for its fragrant evocation of what remains, when all is said and done, 
an essentially rich and human world. 6 

M. G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


The Historical Development of Private Bill Procedure and Standing Orders in the 
House of Commons. Vol.1. Historical narrative and calendar. O. Cyprian 
Williams, C.B., M.C., D.C.L. H.M. Stationery Office. 175. 6d. 

The fruit of many years’ research by the author when he was Principal Clerk of the 
Committee and Private Bill Office. Is, in the first part, a description of the historical 
evolution of the Commons’ procedure relative to co bill legislation ; in the second 
part, a calendar of all p oo in the House, and in select or joint committees, bearing 
on the subject up to 1945. obvious value to parliamentarians. Of interest, too, to 
all students of comparative legislation. . 
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The Common Law of England. By a King’s Counsel, with a foreword by the Zn 
Right Honourable Viscount Jowitt of Stevenage, Lord High Chancellor. 
Hollis and Carter. 36 pp. 25. 6d. 
Talks previously broadcast by the author under the — title, ‘ The Common Law 
of England.’ These embody discussion of the history of the Inns of Court, the substance 
Beene lana the practice of the Common Law. Learned but easily digested 
y y 


White Paper Regarding the Measures for the Currency Rehabilitation in the Netherlands. 


An English edition of the White Paper presented to the Netherlands H: 
Parliament in June, 1946, prepared by the Netherlands Government and 
made available in this country through H.M. Stationery Office. 1os. 6d. 


A public account of the measures taken in connection with the currency rehabilitation 
between the date of the liberation and May 15th, 1946. Prepared to meet a requirement 
felt by the initial lack of a representation of the people, vested with normal authority, 
and by the fact that, owing to the very special nature of the currency rehabilitation 
measures, it had not been possible to deal with these measures through the normal 
parliamentary channels. An important contribution to the study of national economies 
under post-war conditions. T 


Contributions to Psycho-Analysis: 1921-45. Melanie Klein. The Hogarth 
Press and The Institute of Psycho-Analysis. 21s. 
Number 34 in the International Psycho-Analytical Library, edited by Ernest Jones, 
M.D. Mrs. Klein gained particular eminence in her field for her ruthless and courageous T 
development of Freud’s investigation of the unconscious mind of the young infant. 
Many remarkable discoveries, made during the course of her direct studies of 
childhood, were fitst published in her beak: The Psycho-Analysis of Children. The 
oom volume extends the scope of these discoveries and considerably enriches our 
wledge of the subject. 


Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped. Henry H. Kessler, M.D. Columbia 1 
University Press. $3.50. Published in Great Britain by Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press. 
An unusual and extremely valuable approach to the problem of physical disability. 
The author’s thesis stipulates the handicap as a social and economic one, rather than a 
medical or anthropological one, and stresses public prejudice as the greatest obstacle 
to the rehabilitation of the disabled. He demonstrates systematic and organised methods 
for the improvement of the handicapped to the point of equal opportunity with the T 
non-handicapped ieee a thorough guide for the charting of medical programmes 
in this fel A A highly commendable source-book for professional and lay workers 
engaged in post-war social rehabilitation. 


Maternity in Great Britain. A Survey of Social and Economic Aspects of 
Pregnancy and Childbigth undertaken by a Joint Committee of the Royal 
College of Obstetricians and Gynzcologists and the Population Investi- 
gation Committee. Oxford University Press. 125. 6d. 

A notable aaiiion to late findings, aims and methods relating to the subject, prepared 
in consequence of the present remodelling of the health services and the marked fall 
in the nation’s birthrate since 1870. A mass of important data, excellently arranged with 
ample aids to further reference. 


The American Union. A Short History of the U.S.A. H.G. Nicholas. Christo- 
phers. tos. 6d. 
A skilful and fluent recis. Suggested as a useful text-book to the student and as a 
sound introduction to the ‘ general’ reader. The author is a fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and a past contributor to The Nineteenth Century. 


A History of the Russian People. Paul Crowson. Edward Arnold. 5s. 

This book is plainly marked ‘ text-book’ and is intended for the consumption of | 
students in the *‘ School Certificate ’ and post ‘ Certificate’ forms. For its coherence and 
intelligent choice of theme it deserves, however, a considerably wider audience. The 
author is an Assistant Master at Radley College. 
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Zulu Battle Piece : Isandblwana. Sit Reginald Coupland. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The author is the leading authority on British Imperial History, but his 
learning does not impede the easy and unaffected style of his writing. In 140 pages he 
vividly recounts the great military qualities of the Zulu warriors, and their i 
tactics in battle. And he writes about the eee eee and soldiers, involv 
in the disaster, and about the great action itself, which he reconstructs with atmospheric 
intensity and, incidentally, with the aid of an octogenarian Zulu who fought in the 
engagement and whom Sir Reginald met and accompanied over the battlefield during 
his visit there in 1947. A rare compound of lesser known history and turbulent adven- 
ture 


Hitler and his Admirals. Anthony Martienssen. Secker and Warburg. 155. 

A fascinating commentary on the German direction of the naval war, based on the 
minutes of Hitler’s conferences with his naval commanders-in-chief, the war diaries of 
the naval staff, naval operational orders, and the personal files of Grand-Admiral Raeder. 
Written with a unique acquaintance with a plethora of previously unpublished material 
and experience derived from the author’s activities as Press Officer at the Admiralty 
during 1945-47. A limited attention has already been paid to selections from the archives 
published, in Fuebrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, edited by the author of Hitler and his 
Admirals, and Brassey’s Naval Annual. 


The English Heritage. Rex Welldon Finn. Macdonald. 12s. 6d. 
A revised edition of a book first published in 1937, with several new illustrations. 
An uncommonly successful attempt to construct a vitally imaginative com ium of 
historical fact and guide-book lore. The plates are admirably chosen and narrative 


is alive and sympathetic. 


Countryman Book. A Selection of Articles and Illustrations from The 
Countryman made by J. W. Robertson Scott, C.H. Odhams. 10s. 6d. 

A delightful and therefore fitting memorial to the late Mr. Robertson Scott and to 
the periodical, fortunately still flourishing, which he founded and edited with consum- 
mate skill and humour for twenty-five years. A distingui array of contributors cluster 
around an imaginative selection of subjects, many of which are charmingly illustrated. 


The Road Before Me. Garry Hogg. Phcenix House. 155. 

A casual, happy sequel to the author’s successful And Far Away. In his joey 
across England by foot, Mr. Hogg this time covers the Chalk Country, passing throu 
Streatley, Avebury, Stonehenge, Old Sarum, Winchester, and via Bignor to Seale 
Head. Eventually he encompasses the Isle of Man. His pleasant, ee is 
sympathetically enhanced by numerous photographs, many taken expressly for this book. 


The Travels of the Abbé Carré in India and the Near East, 1672 to 1674. Second 
Series. Volume 97. ‘Translated from the manuscript journal of his 
travels in the India Office (now the Commonwealth Relations Office) by 
Lady Fawcett and edited by Sir Charles Fawcett with the assistance of 
Sir Richard Burn. Volume three. The Hakluyt Society. Bernard 
Quaritch Ltd., Booksellers. 315. 6d. 


Discovery of Tahiti. A Journal of the Second Voyage of H.M.S. Dolphin 
round the World, under the Command of Captain Wallis, R.N., in the 
years 1766, 1767 and 1768. Written by her Master, George Robertson. 
Edited by Hugh Carrington. The Hakluyt Society. Bernard Quaritch 
Ltd., Booksellers. 255. 


The first of these two volumes tells the story of the Abbé Carré’s journey back to 
France with despatches sent by de la Haye, the French Viceroy, from St. Thomé. The 
Abbé was a highly entertaining and observant traveller and this third instalment of his 
hazardous and enterprising voyage, which includes an account of the Sicilian revolt 
against the Spanish rule at Messina, is fraught with fascination and the contagion of 
an adventurous spirit. 

The Discovery of Tabiti was completed by the late Mr. Carrington just before his death 
and is an ample token, aside from his eminently successful Life of Captain Cook, of his 
skill as a researcher and his infectious energy as a writer. The journal upon which his 
book is based tells of the voyage of the Dolphin, an early-type frigate, across the Atlantic, 
her constant struggle in the Straits of Magellan against adverse gales in narrow, rock- 
strewn waters, and the wonderful joys and delights which followed for a month the 
discovery of Tahiti. The account, under the author’s direction, is an enthralling record 
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of a crew’s endurance and of the individual fears and hopes and almost insupportable 
hardships borne by all ranks. 

Both volumes are, in the acknow: tradition of the Society, handsomely printed, 
bound and illustrated. References nautical details are discharged in the text with 
considerable discrimination. 

The Poetry of History. The Contribution of Literature and Literary Scholarship 
to the writing of History since Voltaire. Emery Neff. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. (Published in Great Britain by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press.) 205. 


Professor Neff makes penetrating use of a thesis which selects for its exemplars 
European historians who have represented the highest synthesis of literature with 
science and social consciousness. He demonstrates how has reflected the scientific 
and literary tendencies of his own period, besides the influence of mee et the other. 
In tracing the continuity of historical writing, he defines our present for an appro- 

riate historical synthesis to counteract pseudo-scientific ideas which threaten 
Western civilisation. A stimulating book, containing an amplitude of wisdom. 


Man, Mind and Music. Studies in the Philosophy of Music and in the Relations 
of the Art to Anthropology, Psychology and Sociology. Frank Howes. 
Secker and Warburg. 125. 6d. 


The author is President of the Royal Musical Association and is distinguished for his 
many previous works, of a serious nature, on musical theory and history. This, his 
latest book, as its title intimates, is concerned with a wide range of topics relative to the 
study of musical influences and early impulses. It grew out of various ts read 
from time to time to one or another society and incorporates material tendo tana 
in lectures and miscellaneous articles. It contains a valuable quantity of original, 


catefully integrated thought. 
Writers on Writing. Compiled and edited by Walter Allen. Phoenix House. 
15S. 

An unusually discreet and imaginative anthology. Of the utmost fascination to the 
established and aspiring writer, as well as a curb to his Beetian critics. The 
book’s title speaks for its contents, which are drawn from the writings of a best part of 
the great of many countries. 


Tropical Birds. Batsford Colour Books. From plates by John Gould. With 
an Introduction and Notes on the Plates by Sacheverell Sitwell. Batsford. 
6s. 6d. 


The Romantic Ballet. Batsford Colour Books. From Contemporary Prints. 
With an Introduction and Notes on the Plates by Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Batsford. 65. 6d. 


Garden Flowers. Batsford Colour Books. From Plates by Jane Loudon. With 
an Introduction and Notes on the Plates by Robert Gathorne-Hardy. 
Batsford. 65. 6d. 


Each of these three books contains outstandingly fine facsimile reproductions, is 
printed on Crown quarto and attractively bound. John Gould, illustrator of the first, was 
the son of one of the Royal Gardeners at Windsor Castle. In 1827, he was appointed 
taxidermist to the newly formed Zoological Society in London and soon came to be 
regarded as one of the greatest ornithologists of the nineteenth century. These speci- 
mens of his work are masterly evocations of beauty. In the case of this book, as in 
also The Romantic Ballet, Mr. Sitwell makes his contribution with accustomed grace and 
sensibility. Jane Loudon, from among whose plates those which illustrate Garden 
Flowers have been selected, was a prolific writer of fiction as well as of books on botany 
and gardening—was, in fact, once praised on account of one of her novels by Bulwer 
Lytton. Her story is related with sprightliness and a ready wit by Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy, who unostentatiously displays a vast amount of knowledge of his subject. 


Brumaire. ‘The Rise of Bonaparte. J.B. Morton. Werner Laurie. 125. 6d. 


A first-rate account of the conspiracy of events which, from 1795 to 1799, determined 
Napoleon’s assumption of power. Mr. Morton has a vigorous and direct style and an 
admirable gift for the recreation of atmosphere. He makes a fine, exciting tale of his 
material without ever prejudicing its authenticity. 
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especially the following : 


Cambridge Ancient, Medieval and Modern 
Histories 


Dictionary of National Biography 

New Oxford Dictionary, original edition 

Clark. Care of Books 

Tuer’s Hornbook, 2 vols 

Sstoct Galeweetiy, Mandy, Kipling, Conrad, 
etc. 

Sets of Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, etc, 

Sporting books with coloured plates 

Architecture of the Brothers Adam, 2 vols 

Jellicoe. Baroque Gardens of Austria 

Buckley. European Glass 

Cescinsky. English Furniture, 3 vols 


and for standard books on all subjects 
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Cescinsky. Old World House, 2 vols 

Symonds. Old English Furniture 

Macquoid. History of Furniture, 4 vols 

Macquoid & Edwards. Dictionary of Furni- 
ture, 3 vols 

Pijoan. History of Art 

Hannover. Pottery & Porcelain, 3 vols 

Borenius. Florentine Frescoes 

ac Dictionary of Painters & Engravers, 

vols. 


Christie. English Medieval Embroidery 

Thorpe. English & Irish Glass 

ae books on Furniture, Pottery & Porcelain, 
etc. 








Strongly bound, clearly printed, 
finely illustrated and jacketed in 
long life cellulose-acetate wrappers 
MACDONALD ILLUSTRATED 
CLASSICS sell at the very moderate 
price of 8s. 6d. per volume. The 
first four titles—- WESTWARD 
HO!, PICKWICK PAPERS, EMMA 
and A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


are now available, and these are 
due to be followed in the next few 
months by SHELLEY’S POEMS, 


OLIVER TWIST, HAZLITT’S 
ESSAYS and TRISTRAM 
SHANDY. 


MACDONALD 








I take off 
my hat to 
the man who 


invented 


Book Tokens 


Easy to buy, easy to send 
Certain to please 
The most difficult friend 


3/6 S/- 7/6 10/6 12/6 21/- and 3d. service fee 
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Tell Your Sons. A Novel of the Napoleonic Era by Willa Gibbs. Cassell. 
125. 64. 
An imaginative work of commendable originality employing a relevant factual basis. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Complete Edition. 864 pp. With 212 illustrations by 
Josef Scharl. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s, 
A splendid edition of the classic tales, the text of which remains that of Margaret 
Hunt, with certain revisions, corrections and completions by James Stern. With the 
Christmas season upon us, a timely production. The type is clear and of a sensible size. 
The illustratiGns are fanciful and, except in a few cases, unhorrific, 


AA Sentimental Journey. Laurence Sterne. With an Introduction by John Cowper 
Powys. [Illustrated by Brian Robb. Macdonald Illustrated Classics. 
Macdonald. 8s. 6d. 


Emma. Jane Austen. Illustrated by Philip Gough. Macdonald Illustrated 
Classics. Macdonald. 85. 6d. 


Respectively the third and fourth in the practically excellent (in the sense of practical 
and excellent) series now under production by Macdonald. The illustrations, in each 
case, are in the con sony cataten end decidaliy ebenns ste Gaacmale from 
the text. The physical appearance of these books is handsome and durable they do 
splendid service by their comparative inexpensiveness. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on their ingenuity and good sense. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear Sir,—Dr. Eysenck’s article on anti-Semitism in the November issue 
was of some personal interest to me as one holding the ‘ Conservative ’ opinions 
of which he attempts to show anti-Semitism and neuroticism to be part and 
parcel. If he is right the well-advised Jew must conclude that he would do 
well to give his backing to the ‘ Progressives’: while since a lack of anti- 
Semitism is (on this evidence) one of the characteristics of those who have 
wantonly thrown aside the acquired wisdom of the past, the conservatively 
minded will be likely to feel there must be more to anti-Semitism than they 
had previously supposed. But before signing on with the British Fascists, it 
would clearly be prudent for the ‘ Conservative’ to enquire more closely 
whether Dr. Eysenck’s conclusions necessarily follow from the statistical 
evidence he offers. 

And indeed it is quite clear that there is a serious equivocation in Dr. 
Eysenck’s use of the word anti-Semitism itself. He does implicitly recognise 
in his last sentence that anti-Semitism is merely a special case of the general 
question of the attitude of any people to ‘ foreigners’ ; and it is a pity that he 
did not investigate the question in its general form, since the principles involved 
are identical, and the proportion of light to heat engendered would have been 
higher. For reasons into which I need not enter many people would hesitate 
to say yes to the question ‘ Do you think that the Jews have too much power 
and influence in this country ?’ who would return an immediate affirmative 
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if asked whether they thought it would be excessive to have—say—fifty 
Frenchmen in the House of Commons. The two questions are, however, 
exactly parallel; and in so far as Dr. Eysenck regards as anti-Semitism the 
feeling that unassimilated Jews (though legally British subjects) are in general 
to be considered foreign, he will certainly find anti-Semitism so defined to be 
prevalent in all circles where solidarity with a larger group is conceived in 
terms of nation rather than of class. 

This definition of anti-Semitism is, however, inadmissible. By the same 
token all Englishmen could be described as anti-Portuguese, which is absurd. 
Anti-Semitism has a positive, pejorative connotation whereas the recognition 
that ‘ foreigners’ are ‘ different’ is not merely not anti-anything, but a pre- 
requisite to any attempt to maintain the standards and principles of one’s own 
group without showing a bigoted intolerance of the divergent standards and 
principles of others. It is surely preferable to excuse what appear to be short- 
comings in a friend by saying to oneself ‘ He can’t help it, he’s a Welshman,’ 
or whatever it may be, instead of persisting in judging by one’s own standard. 
For the effect of such persistence can only be to make one really and truly anti- 
Welsh, assuming the quality to which exception is taken to be common to a 
large number of Welshmen. Hence the value of the stereotypes of which 
Dr. Eysenck gives a few examples. 

That there should be little scientific evidence to show the accuracy of these 
stereotypes is not in the least surprising ; because they are not all of the same 
uniform kind, nor are they in the main what Dr. Eysenck appears to think 
they are, namely presentations of National Character. The stereotype of the 
Englishman, for instance, is obviously much too good to be true. In particular 
hypocrisy, which any foreigner would include in a list of English characteristics, 
is missing. But it is in fact a presentation not of the National Character, but 
of an ideal consciously or unconsciously held by a large (though perhaps 
diminishing), number of Englishmen. As such it is of importance to anyone 
dealing with Englishmen, and its validity would not be upset in the least if it 
were proved by ingenious questioning that 73-8 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
a typical English town were in reality unsporting and talkative. Similarly I 
submit, subject to correction, that after deletion of the word ‘ mercenary ’ the 
Jewish stereotype given by Dr. Eysenck would be recognised by quite a large 
number of Jews as a not wholly unfair picture of their ideal. If so, scientific 
demonstration that a high proportion of Jews were unintelligent and did not 
care a fig for their families would be wholly beside the point. I would like to 
suggest that Dr. Eysenck enquire, of English Jews and English gentiles 
respectively, what characteristics in what order of importance they would 
like to find in a typical member of their own group. I am confident he would 
find a marked difference in the two sets of results which would bear some 
resemblance to the relevant stereotypes. In any case the answers would have 
a direct bearing on the matter he is investigating. 

To distinguish scientifically national characteristics as opposed to ideals is 
(I suspect) going to be much harder. Although, for instance, it would be 
ludicrous to maintain that the majority of Germans were scientifically minded, 
it is none the less clear to me that there is a particular intensity and devotion 
to detail in the best German research to be found in its American offshoot, 
but not to the same degree in equivalent work by, say, Frenchmen. I would 
unhesitatingly describe this as a national trait ; but I cannot see how its existence 
could be demonstrated by means of a psychologist’s questionnaire. 
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I feel, therefore, that ‘ Conservatives ’ would be ill advised to flock into 
the Mosleyite ranks on the strength of Dr. Eysenck’s disclosures ; because 
what he means by anti-Semitism and what Mosley intends are different things. 
All that Dr. Eysenck has shown in this connection is that those who think in 
terms of class rather than nation do not regard unassimilated Jews as foreigners. 
This is natural enough, since their whole philosophy discourages them from 
doing so. Apart from these people, Englishmen as a whole do regard un- 
assimilated Jews as foreigners. This, pace Dr. Eysenck, is a perfectly reputable 
thing to do. It is in any case a state of affairs which can only be ended by an 
abandonment of standards on the part of one party or both, by a radical change 
in fact in the scale of values of a group: and although individual families of 
Jews have become Anglicised to a point at which it would be no less fantastic 
to think of them as foreigners than to attach the same label to myself or to the 
old Huguenot families like Thellusson, the fact remains that both parties find 
it both difficult and repugnant to alter their scale of values. Failure to recognise 
this is closing one’s eyes to the facts: and as this is precisely the position 
of the proponents of class solidarity as against national solidarity, I think it 
would be foolish for a Jew to pin his faith in ‘ progressive’ thought as a sure 
antidote to anti-Semitism. In my experience people’s ideas about Jews are 
very largely dependent on the number of Jews they know and the nature and 
volume of the personal dealings they have had with them. Many Englishmen 
have never encountered any Jew at all, or perhaps at most, two or three: and 
their reactions, whether on the whole favourable or otherwise, cannot be 
regarded as final or dependable. I would commend this point also to Dr. 
Eysenck for investigation: for it is the lack of any indication that he is even 
aware of this state of affairs that makes me more doubtful than anything else 
of the objective value of his evidence. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHRISTOPHER HOHLER. 
Tue Court Lopce, 
STANSTED, SEVENOAKS. 
October 30th, 1948. 


[Our contributor writes :—I find Mr. Hohler’s letter a trifle confusing and 
not always accurate. He talks about Conservative opinions of which I attempt 
to show anti-Semitism and neuroticism to be part and parcel. That, of 
course, is quite inaccurate. We do find that Conservatives tend to be more 
anti-Semitic than Liberal and Labour voters, and we do find that anti-Semites 
tend to be more neurotic and emotionally unstable than people with less 
obvious prejudices. We do mot find, and I have never said that there was, 
any correlation between Conservative beliefs as a whole and neuroticism. 
Misrepresentations of the original argument similar to this run throughout 
Mr. Hohler’s letter and would take too long to clear up in detail. I will just 
comment on one or two of the more obvious ones. 

Mr. Hohler believes that anti-Semitism is merely a special case of the 
general question of the attitude of any people to ‘ foreigners ’ and goes on to 
say that it is a pity I did not investigate the question in its general form. Of 
course, we did investigate it in its general form, although it is impossible to 
include all the evidence in one short paper. However, if Mr. Hohler will look 
at page 279 of the article, he will see that we found a correlation between 
anti-Semitism and the belief that coloured people are innately inferior to white 
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people, and also the finding that anti-Semites tend to be ethnocentric. In other 
words, our findings quite agree with Mr. Hohler’s point; one of the traits 
of the anti-Semite being that he classes a Jew as a ‘ foreigner.’ This, however, 
is only one aspect of anti-Semitism ; Mr. Hohler pretends in his letter that it 


’ is the only one we were dealing with. If he will look at page 277 he will find 


that certain beliefs, which formed part of one of our enquiries, touched upon 
rather more definitely Fascist sentiments (Jews corrupt everything with which 
they come into contact; Jews in their dealings with others are an absolute 
menace, money grabbing and unscrupulous; Jews are the most despicable 
form of mankind which crawls on this earth). These beliefs are correlated 
highly with the rather less extreme ones which were used in our main enquiry. 
In other words, anti-Semitism is a general trait of which the aspect singled out 
by Mr. Hohler in his letter is only a very minor part. 

Another slight oddity in his letter is his constant talk about ‘ unassimilated ” 
Jews, the addition of ‘ unassimilated’ being entirely his own. There was no 
indication in our question that the Jews we were discussing were unassimilated. 

Mr. Hohler’s discussion of stereotypes, frankly, I do not follow, nor does 
it seem very relevant to the point of my article. In spite of these detailed 
divergencies I fully agree with Mr. Hohler that Conservatives would be ill- 
advised to flock into the Mosleyite ranks on the strength of my ‘ disclosures.’ 

My aim in conducting this research was the very humble one of finding 
out what differences there were between representatives of the main political 
parties with respect to a variety of social attitudes ; the results leave no doubt 
to my mind that Conservatives are more anti-Semitic than other groups. 
What conclusions may be drawn from this finding is a matter which lies outside 
the province of the scientist] 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear S1r,—Mr. Balchin is certainly right ‘to face the charge of being a 
mete airy theorist,’ to which he fears that his views on incentives in your 
November issue will be exposed. He has a good chance of outfacing it, too, 
because the name of ‘ airy theorist’ exactly describes most of the would-be 
hard-headed realists who will repudiate his arguments. In fact, the subject 
of incentives to production is one on which we are all ‘ airy theorists,’ because 
nobody knows the answer; and the more theories are tried out, the more 
likely we are to get the answer. This may sound wasteful, but in the long run 
it is only economy able to afford a certain amount of waste that achieves 
practical success. That is the chief difference between the American economy 
and ours to-day, just as it was between ours and everybody else’s in the 
nineteenth century. (I refer to the period, not the periodical.) 

Some of the theories of the hard-headed are probably crazier and certainly 
more immoral than anything of Mr. Balchin’s. What seems to be wrong 
with most of them is a confusion of ends and means. For instance, the more 
fanatical advocates of ‘ full employment’ talk as if work was desirable as an 
end in itself ; the South African magnates who want to extend the vote among 
the black population in order to enlarge theit own markets are certainly 
committing what T. S. Eliot calls ‘ the greatest treason: to do the right deed 
for the wrong reason ’ ; and, as Mr. Balchin points out, those who see incentives 
entirely in terms of wages have in effect the mentality of misers. In fact, the 
practical consequence of this last theory would be merely to create an incentive 
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to avoid work in new ways, as Sir Stafford Cripps admitted by implication in 
stating his case for refusing to exempt overtime pay from income tax. All 
these notions are just as much ‘airy theories’ as Mr. Balchin’s, with the 
addition that they are also all wrong. 

Perhaps the most fundamental way of stating that Mr. Balchin’s approach 
must be right, whether the hard-headed admit it or not, can be put in one 
sentence. The crucial fact about our industrial civilisation from the personal 
point of view is that nine-tenths of the adult population of the Western world 
have to spend practically the whole of their daylight hours at least five days a 
week, at least fifty weeks in the year, at least forty years of their lives, going 
through some sort of routine called work, to keep themselves alive. The 
hard-headed complacently take this fact for granted as a law of nature, because 
it suits them. But to anyone who contemplates it with any human feeling, it 
must be absolutely horrifying unless the work is congenial ; and usually it is not. 

How is it to become congenial ? Obviously it is impossible to adapt the 
work to the worker on any large scale, because work has to be uniform and 
workers are not; there is that much truth in the case of the hard-headed, 
though it does not justify them in making no attempt at a solution. It might 
perhaps be said that nothing else is possible at all except to tear the whole 
fabric of Western civilisation to pieces ; and however much we may join with 
the hard-headed in deploring this possibility, it is nqt one that can be ruled out 
unhesitatingly in this twentieth century of grace. Short of that, the only 
alternative is to adapt the worker to the work. In a rough and ready way this 
already happens. For instance, the type of worker (a very common type), 
who likes to reduce his work as quickly as possible to an endlessly repetitive 
drudgery gravitates to a mass-production factory; the more creative type 
with a taste for variety gravitates to a small craft workshop ; and these alterna- 
tives are open even within the same industry turning out more or less the same 
products. Such natural selection admittedly operates on a scale no greater 
than the effort so far made to adapt the work to the worker, and neither has 
gone very far. But the two are complementary and good may come of them, 
especially when the education of both workers and managers has itself been 
adapted further in a favourable direction. Despite the hard-headed, all these 
things are happening; and they are happening because men dare to have 
‘airy theories.’ If they did not, then the chances are that our industrial 
civilisation would come to a disastrous end : and serve us all right. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. M. Woopxouse. 


HomMEwoop, 
KNEBWORTH, HERTS. 
November 7th, 1948. 








